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Tur acceptance of office by Mr. Gladstone is the event of the 
week, He is appointed Lord High Commissioner Extraordinary 
in the Ionian Islands, for the purpose, it is intimated, of investi- 
gating and composing the differences which have existed so long 
between the indigenous Government and the representative of 
the British Crown. Mr. Gladstone will go to Corfu, and begin 
his work at once, without superseding the Lord High Commis- 
sioner in ordinary. It is implied that Mr. Gladstone has been 
induced to accept this temporary employment by the opportu- 
nities which it may offer of studying some portions of his great 
Homeric subject in site. It is by no means impossible that 
Hellenic affections may have inclined the expounder of the im- 
mortal bard to accept the office ; but it will be more generally 
supposed that the cogent motive was Mr. Gladstone’s well under- 
stood desire to obtain public employment suited to his station ; 
and should he really apply himself to the duties which he has 
undertaken, he must have very little leisure for the exploration 
of obscurities in the text of Homer, or the classic geography of 
Tonia. 

For nothing can be worse than the state of the country which 
Mr. Gladstone is the High Commissioner Extraordinary for 
settling. There is internal disease and external irritation. The 
people of the Islands have never taken to the protector set over 
them by the European settlement. For a long series of years 
they have been imbued with Panhellenic aspirations instilled into 
them unquestionably for yet broader Pansclavonian purposes ; 
and so insolent have feelings of the kind become, that the As- 
sembly has rung with hostile diatribes against the Lord High 
Commissioner, against the British Sovereign, and against the 
English in general. The very Senate and Representative Cham- 
her have become incorporated scandals with which the repre- 
sentative of the Queen could scarcely hold intercourse ; and al- 
though there has for a time been some slight abatement of this 
ugly fever, the disease has now become complicated by many 
foreign irritants. The state of Turkey has again aroused the 
hopes, and, what is worse, the intrigues of the most intriguing 
and degraded race upon the face of the earth—those mongrel 
Successors to a classic name, the ‘“‘ Greeks.” The intrigues of 
Athens extend to Corfu; the maneuvres of Russia tell upon 
fonia ; and the people of the Islands are stirred against their 
Government de facto by every conceivable combination of extra- 
vagant hopes, vulgar prejudice, and the speculative prospects of 
Spoils in case of a rupture. Such is the nature of the difficulty 
which Mr. Gladstone has accepted office to investigate and over- 
come, 

The prospects of peace are becoming rather complicated by the 
complications in that empire which professes to be identified with 
peace. The French Government has evidently overshot itself in 
more than one of the actions to which it has been recently com- 
mitted. The prosecution of the Count de Montalembert was a 
course as hazardous as it was needless. So long as the Count 
remained simply a highminded commentator on affairs in general 
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—a sort of amateur statesman removed from the scene of active 


life,—something like what we might call a high Churchman of 
impracticable polities,—he was a curiosity whose removal by 
chance the Emperor and his friends might not have disliked, but 
who exercised comparatively little influence. Far less powerful 
was the Count pouring forth his eulogies in praise of England 
through the pages of the Correspondant than the same man ar- 
raigned before a public court, after the example of public trial 
in the Orsini case; defending himself without any such antece- 
dents as those of the Italian assassin, but with all the associa- 
tions of an amiable character, a cultivated understanding, a po- 
lished bearing, a chivalrous spirit, and a noble name. The 
whole good feeling of France is likely to rally round a man in 
such a position; and the Government which attempts to strike 
him has placed itself relatively in the position of the insurgent 
against order, and the violator of public respect. 

Nor is the case of Portugal against France closed, morally. 
The Charles-et-Georges has been towed out of harbour in French 
custody; the order has issued for the liberation of Captain 
Rouxel ; but the clear account given by the Diario do Governo 
renders the outrageous sonduct of France the more marked. 
Manifestly our own Government is ashamed of its ally. A story 
was current, last week, that Lord Malmesbury had interfered, 
and had even sent the Channel fleet towards Lisbon, but in such 
a manner as to defeat his own intervention. A semi-official 
contradiction has been given to this account. It is implied, that 
the case was rendered difficult by the presence of the French 
Foreign Office agent on board the Charles-et-Georges, which im- 
parted to the vessel a sort of official character ; ond, moreover, 
Portugal had not invited interference. The fact appears to be 
that the weaker Government was left without defence, our own 
not secing the right course clear before it; but obviously Lord 
Malmesbury is as ashamed as Lord Palmerston could possibly be 
of the manner in which the French Emperor has defied alike 
law, policy, and decency. 

The Prince Regent of Prussia has accepted the resignation of 
the Ministers who served his brother, and has appointed a new 
Cabinet under the Presidency of Prince Hohenzollern Sigmarin- 
gen, the son of a quondam Sovereign House who has now de- 
scended to be a working statesman, and is reputed to represent 
the moderate Liberal party. The better known Bethman-Holweg 
is also in the Cabinet, whose Members appear to bear the same 
repute for honest liberality. There was a time when the Baron 
von Manteuffel was regarded as a Liberal perhaps more pro- 
nounced than those who have succeeded him in office; but he 
entered into the business of state as a profession, executed the 
wishes of his client, the Crown, and had long since become a 
mere representative of bureaucracy, which is strongly influenced in 
Prussia by the personal wishes of the King for the time being. 
The present tendency undoubtedly seems towards a more genuine 
and national action, in a Liberal sense. 

It is true that the circular just issued from the Ministry of the 
Interior for the guidance of the police hardly admits of this con- 
struction, if we are to regard it as uttered in round English ; 
but it was not published in English: it was in German—a very 
different language. The purport of the circular was to tell the 
Police, that they might give electors information, and even ad- 
vice, with regard to the choice of candidates for the Chamber of 
Deputies, but that they must not positively interfere to restrain 
the views and actions of the electors; and it is that latter part 
which marks the sincerity and practical tendency of the new 
régime. With us it would be a circular inciting the Police to 
interfere—an outrage upon the Constitution ; in Prussia the inter- 
ference is a matter of course, but there is the Constitutional 
innovation of ordering the Police to interfere less. 

We now have for the first time something like a complete account 
of Lord Elgin’s mission to Japan, and of its results. The whole 
story is more like a chapter from The New Atlantis than the 
record of a business proceeding: Lord Elgin went to Japan pre- 
ceded by the terror of his name acquired in China; he found 
the way opened for him by rivals,—by the vigour of Commodore 
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Perry in breaking down the barriers of exclusion ; by the adroit- 
ness and good fellowship of Consul Harris who assisted the Bri- 
tish to attain what he had already got for the Americans; and 
by the reports which Prince Poutiatine the Russian Plenipotenti- 
ary had brought of Lord Elgin’s tremendous success in China. 
And thus, although the Japanese so far observed their traditions, 
in form, as to deprecate his entrance, they have allowed him to 
enter, permitted him to see the wonders of Jeddo, and conceded 
a treaty. This treaty opens three ports, with three more in pros- 
pect and two great cities ; permits the entrance of a British Min- 
ister ; and establishes a general tariff of 50 per cent ad valorem, 
including all charges and dues, with the lower claim of 5 per 
cent on cotton and woollen goods and some other articles. The 
Japanese appear to be prosperous, simple-minded, intelligent, 
and kindly. They have taken to the Yankees, to mechanical 
improvements like the steam-engine and the railway, and to their 
new British acquaintance ; with liberal views on the subject of 
commerce, as if they had all along been sharing European ‘‘ pro- 
” 


gress. 


An annual ceremony in the neighbourhood of Hongkong seems 
to be becoming the quittance of the English tenure. A great 
piratical establishment existed near ; the Admiral sent out a 
few ships and gunboats to clear away the wasp’s nest ; and ad- 
mirably did the British officers and men perform the work. 
Within a week, with very limited means, they captured and de- 
stroyed a fort, a hundred and thirty vessels, and five hundred 
and sixty-three guns. The Emperor of China never could keep 
the rascals under; and England is exercising the fullest right of 
might by employing it for the common good. 








While Cardinal Wiseman has been delivering his ‘‘ impressions 
of Ireland and the Irish” to a fashionable audience at the Han- 
over Square Rooms, the Protestants of Southampton have been 
echoing the denunciations of St. James’s Hall against the Angli- 
can confessional ; but it is the Cardinal who is most true to po- 
licy. His account of Ireland suddenly rising to prosperity, is 
flattering at once to English notions and to Irish feelings; and 
his assertion that the prosperity results in the building of more 
churches is at once a flattery for the Romanists both of England 
and Ireland, and a practical hint for them to emulate each other 
in bringing their tribute. 

The anti-confessionalists spoil their cause by exaggeration and 
exelusiveness. If they are to be believed, the confession is ‘ the 
fashion,” —the very idea most calculated to extend it. While 
they can never expect much sympathy from the working classes, 
who view these questions with indifference, the openly 
disavow three great parties in the state,—the Tories, the 
Whigs, and the Zimes! And while the agitators of Southamp- 
ton proclaim that their movement is, and is to be, exclusively 
middle class, an unhappy Vestryman of Marylebone goes to the 
district police office, and by the tenour of his complaint makes 
known the painful fact that even in the singularly enlightened 
and singularly middle class Marylebone, the middle class cannot 
construe the laws that govern the family or those that govern 
the land! The movement is managed as if its very authors re- 
solved that it shall be ‘no go.” 

The Reform movement has been represented by some minor 
gatherings. Mr. Miall, with much apparent success, has won 
the support of the Banbury folk to the London Reformers’ scheme 
of Reform identical with Mr. Bright’s. At Lincoln, the local 
Association, headed by a local manufacturer, has given its ad- 
hesion to the same project. At Edinburgh, the Liberals in public 
meeting assembled deviated to other affairs. Mr. Cowan des- 
canted on ‘three atrocious crimes” of the day,—the Sepoy 
mutiny, the commercial frauds, and the attempt on the Emperor of 
the French ; and Mr. Black was for contrasting the Palmerston 
and Tory Ministries, while cries of ‘‘six and half a dozen” re- 
buked that attempt to bespeak a party feeling. 


The first meeting of the Railway Companies Association may 
be considered to have established an important body—a sort of 
Joint Committee, representing such railway companies as have 
joined the Association. The professed object is to carry out the 
railway administration of the country on the principle of har- 
mony; instead of one of hostile and conflicting competition ; and 
there can be no doubt that if the professions of the Association 
be realized, with an enlightened comprehension of public inte- 
rests, a bringing together of practical men, and a cultivating of 
free discussion, the Association may be most valuable, not only 
to the individual interests of the companies, with their share- 
holders, but to the public at large. It looks rather as if the 
railway companies were inclined to adopt and carry out the 
main principle of that Bill which Lord Dalhousie laid before 
Parliament, but which Parliament and the Executive had not the 
energy to shape into a law. 











The Duke of Cambridge has issued a general order on a small 
affair which is likely to have a large effect upon the Army, A 
young officer of the 47th Regiment had paid an unbidden Visit 
to an acquaintance in a militia regiment, and upset his room 
and had afterwards figured at an hotel in a state of intoxication, 
The Court-martial before which he was called found the charge 
proven, but struck out of it the words “‘ conduct unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman.” The Commander-in- 
chief does not visit the young culprit, who is thus “let down” 
with any severer punishment than that pronounced by the Court- 
martial ; but he reads the Court a lesson on the lax execution 
of its duties, and improves the lesson for the edification of 
other courts-martial. Orders to prohibit practical joking had 
been issued by Lord Hardinge, the late Commander-in-chief ; 
to disobey those orders is unbecoming an officer ; to visit a man’s 
room unbidden, and damage his furniture, is unbecoming a gen- 
tleman ; and in future courts-martial are to avoid the “ erro. 
neous opinions ” displayed by the late Court-martial in its estj- 
mate of what is becoming an officer and a gentleman. The mis- 
take undoubtedly derived strength, if not its origin, from the 
system of purchase. Young men buying themselves into the 
Army imagined they had “‘ a right” to be there ; poorer men who 
had entered by other means were regarded as inferiors ; and the 
independent purchasers believed themselves to possess a privilege 
of regulating and selecting the society of the mess-room. The 
imperfect state ef the laws indeed prevented them from expelling 
an officer if not suited to their taste; so they invented the prac- 
tice of worrying him out of the regiment. If gentlemen in- 
dulged the practice actively when young, when they grew older 
they retained the erroneous opinions cultivated in the school, and 
the Court-martial winked at the custom which was actively kept 
up by the juniors. In the late instance, the Court convicted it- 
self of conniving at a mutinous disregard of the Horse Guards’ 
general orders; but the reprimand administered by the Duke 
can scarcely be treated with the same indifference. 


7 Che Cuntt. 


Tre Queen is still at Windsor Castle. The cold weather has not pre- 
vented her Majesty from walking and driving abroad, nor the Prince 
Consort from shooting with the Prince of Leiningen. 

Among the guests at Windsor Castle have been the Earl and Countess 
of Clarendon, Major-General Peel, Major-General Sir Harry Jones, the 
Earl and Countess of Derby, the Duke of Cambridge, and Captain Grey 
of the Rifle Brigade. 











Che Metrogalis. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN IN HANOVER SQUARE. 

Cardinal Wiseman lectured at the Hanover Square Rooms on Wed- 
nesday on behalf of some Roman Catholic schools. His subject was 
Ireland, what he saw and heard there, and what impressions had been 
made on him, He said he went as a Catholic, and looked at everything 
he saw with the eye of a Catholic. He was sent to Ireland by no one, 
he asked leave of no one to go, and he communicated his intention to go 
no more than if he had been going to Birmingham or Liverpool. It was 
his own work; he had no instructions ; and he had nothing to do but to 
preach two sermons and come back again, though it pleased the people 
on his arriving there to give a different form to his visit. Ineland re- 
presents a great nationality raising itself from a state of depression into 
which it had sunk for many years—from an unhappy and unprosperous 
state into one of success and promise. He said much on her past op- 
pression ; her past misfortunes; but her latest calamity—the famine and 
fever—was the turning point in her history. Three changes might be 
said to have occurred in that period. One was the emigration which 
naturally took its origin in the desolation and poverty in which the great 
bulk of the population was plunged ; another was the change in the sys- 
tem of = som and the third was the letting loose of property to 
pass into the hands of those who, according to the laws of nature, ought 
at least to have had their fair share of it. 

He finds the system of agriculture better than that of England. 

The people as he saw them were now healthy in appearance as a body, and 
substantially clothed, while no —— akin to abjection, the result of past 


destitution, lingered among them. herever he went, he saw in the great 
bulk of the people a warmth and an ex ion of heart totally different from 
what was found. in other countries. ere was a spontaneity of expression, 
a facility of giving utterance to their thoughts, and a brilliancy and & 
poetry, which pervaded the whole of the ntry. The smile on their 
countenance was bright and cheering, the light of the eye was not only 
brilliant but most tender, and during his stay he had often had occasion to 
observe among large congregations of the people that kind of natural 
gentleness of bearing which is peculiar to them. The popular feeling is now 
unmistakeably expressed in the building of churches, and, what is more, 1m 
the direction of magnificence and accuracy in ecclesiastical architecture, 12 
which they never before took any interest. The Church in Ireland is now 
developing its artistic power—a thing never thought of twenty years ago— 
and he regarded it as an instinctive indication of the nationality of the peo- 
ple that they should have taxed themselves to the extent or had done in 
this direction. Their nationality of attachment to the Holy See he also 
mentioned as another mode in which their physical amelioration ex 


iteelf. : 
The Cardinal was repeatedly cheered by a sympathetic audience du- 
ring the progress of his lecture. 


The Lord Mayor Elect, Alderman Wire, was presented to the Lord- 
Chancellor on Tuesday, at his private residence with the usual cere- 
monies. The Recorder and Lord Chelmaford rivalled each other in com~ 
plimenting a brother of the profession who hes attsined the post of Ohi 
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The first meeting of the Railway Companies Association was held at 
the Railway Clearing House on Thursday, Mr. H. 8. Thompson in the 
chair. There were thirty-one Directors present, representing eighteen 
companies. A Committee appointed to draw up rules and regulations 
presented a Report. The Report of the Committee combatted certain 

ublic fallacies which suppose that the setting up one railway against 
another conduces to the public interest ; whereas the numbers of persons 
who are interested in the three millions of capital suffer in their _pro- 

and the public suffers from the inferior administration of railway 
Companies reduced to work below profit. While, the Association will 
assist in bringing Companies to act together it will offer a mediation for 
the settlement of disputes, will bring together practical men from all 
parts of the kingdom, and will elicit discussion by the results of their ex- 
rience. The Report is written in a very good tone, the Committee 
Seeing that their inadequate treatment of a great question will not be 
taken as proving that no sufficient grounds have been shown for a 
eral hearty codperation of the railway Companies. 
regulations proposed that all railway Companies be invited to join in the 
Association ; y se 

any be at liberty to send one principal officer for purposes of consulta- 

tion; that each Company shall have one vote to be given by a Director 

mally, but not proxy; that General Meetings be held monthly ; 
that some kinds of business be delegated to Committees. All officers in 
Committees to be reappointed annually. That the Association shall 
have a permanent office in London, &e. The Report and Resolutions 


passed unanimously. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench has granted a rule to show cause why a new 
trial should not be granted in the matter of Scott versus Dixon. This is the 
Liverpool Borough Bank case which struck such terror to the hearts of 
directors. The rule was granted on the ground that there was no evidence 
to support the charge which was left to the jury ; that no representations 
had been made by the defendant to the plaintiffs; and that evidence was re- 
jected which ought to have been admitted. 

Avery painful scene occurred last week in the Bankruptey Court over 
which Mr. Commissioner Fane presides. The case under investigation had 
no interest, but it was the cause of discreditable squabbles. First Mr. Fane 
would not hear or take a note of the contents of a bill of sale. Would he 
take down the bankrupt’s last answer? ‘I am not to be dictated to,’’ was 
the reply. But, said Mr. Sargood, ‘I am asking it as a favour.” ‘I 
shan’t do it,’’ was the polite rejomder. Here the Commissioner made an 
attempt to go on with another case, an attempt successfully resisted. More 
evidence was given. Mr. Burkitt—‘‘ Will your Honour be kind enough 
to take that down?”’ The Commissioner—‘‘It would be better if 

ou would do your own duty, and not interfere with mine. You 

now Sane! well that it is the duty of the solicitor to the bankruptcy 
to take down the evidence given by a witness.”” Mr. Burkitt—** Then, if I 
do so, will your Honour sign my note?’’ The Commissioner—“ If you 
do not conduct yourself with decency and propriety, I shall not stay here.” 
After some further discussion of an angry character, and it being four 
o'clock, the Commissioner inquired for his hat, and asked Mr. Sargood 
whether he proposed to further examine the bankrupt. Mr. Sargood—‘ I 
am addressing vou, Sir, on the evidence.’”” The Commissioner—* I do not 
care” (putting on his hat.) Mr. Sargood—‘ Well, really this surpasses 
everything.”” The Commissioner (to the bankrupt)—‘‘ Are you willing to 
sign these papers, and adopt them as a full and true account of your estate 
and effects?”’ The Bankrupt—“‘I am.” The Commissioner—‘ Then you 
may do so.” Mr, Sargood—* But really, Sir, I was about to call your at- 
tention to the fact that this man having assigned the whole of his property 
on the 2lat of June, there is not a syllable in his balance-sheet referring to 
that assignment.’’ The Commissioner—‘‘ That is nothing to me.’ Mr. 
Sargood—‘‘ Then, do you adjourn the sitting.”” The Commissioner—‘‘ I 
cannot. You must go to another Commissioner.’ Mr. Fane then retired, 
and in doing so said he would appoint a day when he came back from his 
vacation. The abrupt manner in which the Court broke up left it matter 
of doubt whether the bankrupt had passed his examination or not. 


_ Oilver, the city stockbroker, charged with fraud—in appropriating money 
intrusted to him for a specific purpose, and in dealing with securities placed 
in his charge—has been committed for trial. ‘The evidence against him in 
the Guildhall seems to be complete. He is shown to have invested only 
eee ee. entrusted to him by Miss Dance, and to have traded in 
securities he did purchase. Another case is pending against him. At 
the close of the first case Mr. Bodkin said—‘‘I cannot allow this case to go 
without expressing publicly my opinion that persons cannot exercise too 
much caution in employing persons advertising P wa he to invest money 
in public securities. I think that no person should part with a farthing 
without exercising the greatest caution in making inquiries and ascertain- 
ing that the brokers about to be trusted are persons of good charaeter and 
the strictest integrity, and at the same time members of the Stock Ex- 
change.” Alderman Carter endorsed everything Mr. Bodkin had said. 
_John Townshend, who might almost be termed « wife-beater by profes- 
sion, was brought before the Worship Street Magistrate to answer a charge 
of beating and kicking his wife. Five or six times, the exact number is 
forgotten, has this fellow been similarly charged, and been punished with 
imprisonment for terms varying from twelve to three months. Mr. Ham- 
mill—“ T recollect that you have been here before charged with these brutal 
offences, and have had lengthened imprisonments for them. It all appears 
of no avail, and I am sorry that I can only send you again for six months’ 
‘d labour, but this time I shall also order you to find good bail for a 
period of the same duration.”” Mrs. Townshend is a very sober, industrious 
woman, and has five children to maintain. Mr. Hammill gave her 10s, and 
recommended her case to the notice of the benevolent. 

An unusual outburst of popular feeling occurred near the Thames Police 
Court on Monday. A Jewess who had run off from her husband with a 
Swedish captain was charged with assaulting her husband’s brother. All 
the parties had behaved badly, and Mr, Yardley fined the woman five shil- 
Nings. No sooner had the Swede got outside the Court than he was attacked 
y upwards of 250 Jews, and amidst cries of “‘ Kill him!’ ** Down with 
him!” “Tear him to pieces!’ in English, German, Hebrew, and Dutch, 
he was struck, kicked, and buffeted, in a terrible manner. His hat was 
knocked over his eyes, his clothes were torn, and he would have been se- 
verely injured if the police had not promptly rescued him. The woman 
suffered in the same way, and had to be guarded by a force of constables. 
Her husband, who appeared to be a timid and quiet man, and some of his 

1 » Were admitted to see her. A noisy scene of recrimination took 
Place. The injured husband appeared disposed to take home his faithless 
wife if she would promise to give up all thoughts of the Swede. She re- 

if to do 80, and said that her husband had brought all the evil upon him- 
bs) by os her to receive money and presents from the eaptain, and 
a permitted her to accompany the Swede to the theatres and remain from 

me with him until three and four o'clock in the morning. This was not 


| still refused admission, he broke a window. 


The rules and | 


that each Company send two Directors; that each Com- | 


| in conjunction with an ascending column of air, over the externa 





denied by the husband, who said he never expected his wife would have left 
her home and children. 

John Easterbrook, fifty years of age, applied last week for relief at the 
Greenwich Union. He was told that he was young enough to work and 
sent away. He walked about for three days, having nothing to eat, and 
sleeping in the open air. A gentleman gave him some relief; a policeman 
gave him threepence. He applied again to the relieving officer, and being 
pfuse Brought before Mr. Secker he 
told his piteous story, and the magistrate, finding he was really too ill to be 
sent to prison, ordered that he should be admitted into the workhouse. 

A Billingsgate fish salesman of “ great respectability ’’ has been heavily 
fined by the Lord Mayor for having illegal possession of a large quantity of 
ssimon, which had been taken from the river Tweed since the b mae of the 
season for netting salmon in that river. It is a remarkable case, since 
salmon are caught in the sea at all seasons, and that these salmon might 
have been so caught. 


The Mechanics’ Magazine gives some interesting details of the plan 
adopted to warm St. Paul's for the special services. The work is under- 
taken by the London Warming and Ventilating Company, 36, Great George 
Street, Westminster. ‘The stoves, six in number, constructed according to 
Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney’s patent, are in the erypt, and are found to be far 
from expensive, and amply sufficient for this portion of the building. When 
the arrangements are completed, the erypt, and of course the whole of the 
eathedral, will each be thrown into one entire space, the two communicating 
with each other through the gratings in the floor of the cathedral. These 
gratings are so arranged that a certain and constant number of them will be 
up-casts and the remainder down-casts, with the power of turning the whole 
into up-casts during the time in which large congregations are assembled. 
At this time a full supply of fresh warm air will be passed up from the crypt, 
and eseape by the upper openings at the top of the dome. The ae pa ’ASBCS 

surface of 
the stove, rising up between the wings, and by this means prevents the 
stove from being over-heated, and the air from being over-dried or burnt. 
We must not leave the subject without remarking upon a modification of 
Mr. Gurney’s apparatus patented by Mr. Woodcock, the Manager and Se- 
eretary of the London Warming and Ventilating Company. This consists 
of a steam or hot-water pipe made with a series of transverse wings or 
flanches in one solid casting, so as to secure a rapid transmission of heat to 
the extreme edge of cach wing. This modification secures, in addition to 
the udvantages of circulation, the power of producing at will a perfectly- 
saturated atmosphere by means of a jet of water playing over the apparatus, 


Provincial. 
THE MANCHESTER ELECTION, 

At present there is only one candidate in the" field for the seat vacated 
by the death of Sir John Potter. Lord Stanley invited to come forward, 
declined after due deliberation and consultation of friends. Mr. Fair- 
bairn, who had some time ago issued an address, also withdrew unwil- 
ling to provoke a contest. Mr. Cobden refused to start for Manchester 
or anywhere else. There remained Mr, Thomas Bazley—a man of mark, 
well-known beyond Manchester boundaries. He seems to have received 
the support or at least the acquiescence of all parties—even of the rump 
of the League. 

Mr. Bazley has described himself at public meetings as a commercial 
candidate, in favour of ** peace, retrenchment, and reform,” 

All would agree that peace must be the foundation upon which must rest 
the affairs of a great and intelligent commercial country. For such a coun- 
try nothing was so important as peace—and nothing could be more destruc- 
tive of the vital energies of a country than the unfortunate existence of war, 
Not only had we, in war, to regret the loss of valuable lives—there was also 
the financial exhaustion that always accompanied war, That retrenchment 
should be effected in this vast expenditure all would agree. Whatever 
might be said to the contrary, there was lavish expenditure in this country, 
From the time when the Duke of Wellington was Minister to the present 
there had been an augmentation of twenty-five millions sterling a year. 
He believed that the freehold of land and buildings, of all that surrounded’ 
us, in this great city, did not exceed twenty-five millions; therefore, we 
were squandering yearly, in excess of expenditure, the whole amount of the 
value of this great industrial city. Though he was no advocate for war, 
but a decided advocate of peace, he would not shrink from the necessities of 
the country; indeed, whenever it was required, he would be unsparing im 
the means of giving eflicient strength to this great nation. But the great 
question we should have to consider was that of reform. Without we 
had representation coextensive with taxation we should continue to have 
our finances taken from us—to work weighted instead of having our 
energies left unshackled—so that we should not have freedom to exercise 
those energies which he believed we possessed in Lancashire. There- 
fore, in contending for “‘ peace, retrenchment, and reform’’—he was but 
contending ‘for the recognition of that great combined triple principle 
which had been universally approved by the electors of that great city, 
On the question of reform he would go for household suffrage. Perhaps a 
household suffrage upon a 52. rental would be the lowest entertained by the 
House of Commons. Vote by ballot was indispensable—and he would give 
his reasons. In voting sometimes in private matters he voted by ballot him- 
self; therefore, he did not see why the labourer and industrious man should 
not have the same security of voting secretly by ballot. (Cheers.) Another 
reason was, that after the last election for Manchester he met, at the resi- 
dence of a friend, one of the largest employers of labour in the whole com- 
munity, and, in discussing with him the results of the election, Mr. Bazley 
intimated to him that he feared there had been in some quarters intimida- 
tion. (‘* Hear, hear!" and Gea rae | ‘** Intimidation !"’ said the 
gentleman, “ Intimidation!”’ he again emphatically repeated, “‘ why, if I 
had a man in my employ who didn't vote as I voted, I would discharge him 
from my premises.”” (Cheers and cries of “Shame !”) That was a decla- 
ration of coercion of which Mr. Bazley was ashamed, He was, therefore, 
thoroughly in favour of the ballot. (Cheers.) It had been tried success~ 
fully in Australia, and why not in the United Kingdom? Upon another 
point connected with reform, viz., the duration of Parliaments, he found that 
their average duration was four years; and, therefore, he was in favour of 
triennial Parliaments—inasmuch as it would make the representatives more 
circumspect in their conduct. 


SIR PETER FAIRBAIRN AND MR, BRIGHT. 
Sir Peter Fairbairn entered the lists against Mr. Bright in a speech he 
made last week at the anniversary dinner of the West Riding Trade 
Protection Society held at Barnsley. Sir Peter said no man admié 
Mr. Bright ‘“‘as a rhetorician’’ more than he did; but that admiration 
evidently extends very little further. 
No man ever made a more dangerous speech than Mr. Bright. His ob- 
ject seems to be to set class against class—the worst course which a 4 
cian can possibly adopt. He had seen this in every speech which Mr. 
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Bright had made for the last few years. That gentleman has done good 
service to the country, and being one of the leaders of the Anti-Corn-law 
League has by his eloquence helped to bring about that issue. We have 
to thank him for that; but since the repeal of the corn-laws his occupation 
has been gone. He has directed his eloquence into a wrong channel, Mr. 
Bright wishes to set the working classes against tlie middle classes, and the 
middle classes against the aristocracy. He seems to have made up his mind 
that the constitution of the United States is the beau ideal of a constitution ; 
but having been in America Sir Peter knew that in society in New York 
they have not that amount of liberty, nor near that amount of liberty, that 
we enjoy in England. He knew that if any individuals held opinions 
which are adverse to those of the mob he is in danger of losing his life. 
But, notwithstanding this, Mr. Bright forgot the outrage which had been 
committed upon the Honourable Mr. Sumner in the Senate House of Ame- 
rica. Could that brutal attack have been committed in the English House 
of Commons or the House of Lords? Could Mr. Bright forget that Lynch 
law existed in the United States? Is he not aware that ducls of a most 
brutal character are fought in America—fought in a manner which when 
duelling was prevalent in this country was totally unknown? Sir Peter 
could not sit silent without censuring that speech as one of the most mis- 
ehievous ever uttered in an assembly of Englishmen. 
REFORM MEETINGS. 

Mr. Edward Miall has been wooing the electors of Banbury as the 
head of a deputation from the London Parliamentary Reform Associa- 
tion. The local society convened a mecting for him on the 29th October. 
The gist of Mr, Miall’s speech was that neither of the two great parties 
in the House of Commons can be trusted to benefit the people by a 
Reform Bill. In the present Ministry he professed no belief at all, and 
Reform is not one of the things that has laid hold of the sympathies of 
Lord Palmerston’s heart. What we want is household suffrage, vote 
by ballot, equal electoral districts and short Parliaments. 

That is the programme of the Reform Committee. 
earried out by reformers putting their ideas together into a bill to be brought 
before Parliament. Such a bill is in course of preparation. In his judg- 
ment, and in the judgment of rational reformers, there is but one man in 
the House of Commons who is in every way qualified to present such a bill 
in the House of Commons, and that is his friend, Mr. Bright, the Member 
for Birmingham. Ile believed that such a bill would be laid upon the table 
of the House of Commons at an early period of the next session, but in 
order that there might be some chance of its success constituencies should 
urge upon their representatives to give it all the support in their power. 

The Liberal Association of Lineoln dined together on Monday, 
after dinner their leaders made 
promote Parliamentary reform. 











Ely have held a mecting to take 


The clergy of the archdeaconry of 
d generally to 


into consideration the question of church-rates. It seem 


be regarded that the ultimate aim of the church-rate abolitionists is the 
overthrow of the Church; there was a strong disposition, however, to 


make concessions for peace sake; but there were not wanting those who 
held that if the agitation were disregarded it would die out. Resolu- 
tions were adopted to the effect that wherever «a National Church ex- 
isted it was the duty of the nation to maiutain churches for the due 
celebration of divine worship according to the rites of the 
blished church, for the benefit of the poor as well as the rich, and that 
from the first establishment of Christianity in England provision had been 
made for such maintenance by means of a rate on property ; that the abo- 
lition of church-rates without an equivalent would be contrary to the 

rinciples of equity and justice and subversive of the implied contract 

etween Church and State; but that for the sake of peace the members 
of the church should be willing to concede that the application of church- 
rates should in future be confined to the maintenance of the fabrics, their 
internal fittings, and the fences of churchyards,—provided means be 
adopted by the Legislature for enforcing the payment of a certain annual 





rate on property suflicicnt to meet the requirements for such purposes, | 


A committee was appointed to draw up petitions in accordance with these 
views, and a subscription was made to defray the incidental expenses, 
The church-rate contest gives rise to some amusing incidents. At 
Ware the parochial authorities have been able to get rates agreed to in 
vestry, even to so large:an amount as 248/., and nearly double that 
amount ; but of the first rate only 173/. has been collected, and of the 
second, and larger one, not a shilling. The fact is, that one ratepayer 
has thrown the church-rate party on their backs; for, no sooner was he 


summoned, that he posted up to the Liberation Society, in London, | 
The case came on, | 


which immediately put its finger on a fatal flaw. 
The defendant was represented by a solicitor. He proved, or rather it 
was admitted, that six months had passed since “the neglect or refusal” 
to pay, and the magistrates, in accordance with a recent decision of the 
Queen’s Bench, dismissed the case. This « decided several others ; 
and, says the Hertford Mercury, “the churchwardens being now in a 
hopeless position, with debts of some extent, and au uncollectable rate as 
their only assets, determined on dismissing the cler he organ-blower, 
and in fact all the persons employed about the church. ‘The clock has 
already stopped ; there is no one to toll the passing bell; and on Sunday 
the organ will be silent, as also the voices of the choir. The matter has 
ereated quite a consternation.” 















THE CONFESSIONAL, 

Public meetings touching the confessional begin to be held in the pro- 
vinces. At Southampton, on Wednesday, Lord TH. Chelmondeley pre- 
sided over a large assembly called to consider the subject. The two 
borough Members-—-Mr. Willcox and Mr. Weguelin—were absent, but 
sent letters cordially concurring in the objects of the mecting, and ex- 

ressing their abhorrence of the practice of confession and absolution. 

r. Palk, a Justice of the Peace and “ churchwarden of twenty-seven 
years’ standing,” moving the first resolution, contrasted the morality of 
countries where confession prevails and where it is not recognized. Mr, 
Bateman said that the extinguisher must be put upon the confessional 
by the mass of the people themselves. The Reverend F. Russell en- 
tered into a learned argument to show that there is no priest in the 
church militant except the one high priest. Unanimity prevailed after 
a noisy clergyman had been expelled. ‘The resolutions were both of the 
same tenour. The first was this— 

“* That, repudiating the practices of auricular confession and priestly ab- 
solution, as well as the fiction of there being a priestly order in Christ's 
church,—our great High Priest himself being the only priest,—this meet- 


It can onty be fully | 


and | 
speeches and pledged their hearers to | 


Esta- | 


. . . : . : a 
ing sees with grief and indignation that not a few of the clergy of the Na- 
tional Church have of late been actively promoting the introduction of such 
practices among their flocks.’’ 
A memorial founded on them prayed the Queen to take such steps as 
| she might see fit to do away with the scandal. 
A similar meeting has been held at Sudbury, and a memorial of the 
| same purport adopted, 


Mr. Hutt, M.P. took the chair at a meeting of the Gateshead ‘Temper. 
ance Union on Wednesday. He made a warm speech against drunken. 
ness and drinking, which he described as ‘the master source of al] oar 
evils,” but he declined to support the Maine Liquor Law, which he 
| said, if passed, would prove useless. He thinks the Legislature wij} 
be compelled to deal with the subject drink and drink-supplying 
houses. ¥ 


The success of the late festival of the Three Choirs at Hereford proves 
to have been greater, as far as concerns the charity which it was intended 
to benefit, than any which has preceded it in the century and a half of 
the existence of these mectings. The contributions to the charity (the 
Clergymen’s Widows’ and Orphans’ Charity of the Dioceses of Worcester 
Hereford, and Gloucester,) which haye come in since the mecting have 
swelled the total amount to 10637. 3s.4¢. The largest collection realized 
prior to this year at Hereford was in 1840, when 1061/. 2s. 1/7. wag re. 
ceived. Arrangements are also in progress for the next Hereford meet. 
ing in 1861, and 24 out of the 25 stewards required have already been 
obtained. The meeting of the Three Choirs for 1859, will be at Gloucester, 
—TLost Correspondent, 


The dispute in the riband trade at Coventry has at length been ami- 
cably settled by mutual coneession. A conference of manufacturers and 
weavers have drawn up a revised list which is likely to give general 
satisfaction, and the principle of payment by wages has been conceded to 
the weavers, so that “ piece-work” will be discontinued. At a final 
meeting of the disputants and others on Friday weck, a very sensible re- 
solution was adopted. 

‘* That in order to meet in the outset any future dispute which may arise 
in the trade, itis desirable to constitute a board of reference, formed of an 
| equal number of manufacturers and weavers, with full power to settle all 
matters which may become the subject of dispute.” 





No less than fifteen persons have been poisoned at Bradford, and nearly a 
hundred and fifty have suffered from the effects of the poison. A manu- 
facturer of lozenges used arsenic, by mistake, in their composition. As 
/ goon as the error was discovered the most strenuous efforts were made 
| to prevent a further consumption of the fatal swectmeats, 

Inquiries have been instituted before the Coroner and the Magistrates, 

Mr. Selena, chemist, William Goddard, his assistant, who sold the arsenic 
for ‘* daff,”’ plaster of Paris used in the coneoction of Bradford lozenges, 
and Neal the maker of them have been arrested, Neal being admitted to 
bail. The evidence, so far as it goes, points to culpable remissness in the 
sale of the arsenic, and in its use, 

A whole family of four persons have been suffocated at Newport by an 
eseape of gas which filled the house in which they resided. An inquiry has 
been instituted, but the jury have been unable to determine whether the 
gas leaked from the ordinary gas mains, or whether it was exhaled from de- 
cayed and putrid animal and vegetable matter, and set loose by the opening 
of drains. They divided their censure between the gas companies and the 
drainage contractors, 


IRELAND. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien has at last appeared on the platform, and has made 
a big speech to the young Irelanders at Clonmel. It was a deliberate 
defence of his rebel conduct in 1848; a denunciation of that “ solemn 
mockery,” his trial, and a declaration of his independence. 

** It has been argued by some of the English newspapers that I ought to 
consider myself under an implied engagement to take no part in the politi- 
cal movements of this country. Now, I wish to be distinctly understood that 
from the time of my capture, in 1848, until the present hour, I tave never 
given, directly or indirectly, any pledge that I would abstain from the pro- 
pagation of my opinions, which I have taken many ee of avowing 
to be unchanged. I never would have returned to Ireland if I had been 
fettered by any conditions, and I would not remain a day in Ireland if I 
were not at liberty to say and to do everything that any other Irishman is 
entitled to say orto do. I have the satisfaction of thinking that by me, at 
least, the national standard has never been lowered—nor will it ever be 
lowered. I am prepared still to maintain, as I maintained in that court- 
house when the expression of such an opinion might have cost me my life, 
that I did my duty in 1848, and that every Irishman ought to have co- 
operated with me in the performance of thot duty.” 

The brutal assault upon the Reverend Mr. Nixon in Donegal has called 
forth something like a vindication from the Nation. 

“Tt has been a matter of public wonder how great must have been the 
love and obedience of the poor peasants for their pastors—how strong their 
influence over them—when tempters to crime could so long be without a dis- 
ciple among them, The priests—repaid by savage hate and foul abuse— 
have, beyond all doubt, long been standing between the Donegal landlords 
and the lawless vengeance of a people subjected to usage to which the ne- 
groes of Alabama would not submit. It may be that these overworked and 
foully slandered men have at length failed to stay the torrent, and that the 
incident of Sunday last was but the first murmur of the coming storm. But, 
even though it turn out otherwise—even though we find it to be a secon 
Mrs. Kelly’s case, where family scandals have rotted their way through to 
downright assassination—still, we repeat, Mr. Nixon and his fellow-worthies 
are not the less guilty of crime against the peace and welfare of society— 
against justice, morality, and humanity.” ji 

The same journal is also good enough to inform us that the Riband 
Society is still in active operation, and to take the trouble to discourage 
| the Ribandmen, With this view it publishes a letter from Mr. Smith 
| O’Brien mildly denouncing secret societies. 
| The Riband society, to which the Nation alludes, has been denounced 
| from the altar by Dean Keiran of Dundalk, an influential Roman Ca- 
| tholie Clergyman in those parts, by Father John O'Sullivan in Ken- 
mare, and Father M‘Donnell in Listowel. The Reverend Mr. Nixon 18 

now considered to be out of danger. 





The Earl of Eglinton was married on Wednesday at the Viceregal 
| Lodge, to Lady Adela Capel, the daughter of the Earl of Essex, The 
| nuptial ceremony was performed in private. 
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enceeicnsesensane 
The Earl of Erne, one of the good landlords of Ireland, has adopted a | 
icy intended if possible to coerce his tenants into wise courses. Last 
year he declared he would deduct 5 per cent from the rent of improving 
tenants, and add 5 per cent to the rent of nonimprovers, Finding that 
with all his efforts and sacrifices of actual money nonimproving tenants 
has given all his tenants notice to quit at the end of five 


ain, he - ; A - - 
years. ’ Tf in that time the negligent improve, the 5 per cent will not be 
imposed ; 


if they do not improve they must go off the estate. | 
Limerick is agitating in earnest for the establishment of a Transat- 
lantic packet station at Foynes, in the Shannon. At a meeting held 
there fast week, when Mr. F. W. Russell, M.P., Mr. Monsell, M.P., | 
Lord Monteagle, Mr. Blake, M.P., Mr. Speight, M.P., and many local 
notables, were present, resolutions were passed and speeches made insist- | 
ing on the superiority of Foynes over Galway. 

Some progress has been made in laying the shore end of the Atlantic 
cable in Valentia Bay, and the officers at the station are still persevering | 
in their efforts to speak with America. 


Queenstown was filled with anxiety on Sunday night by the outbreak 
of a furious cannonade, None divined the real cause of this outrageous 
proceeding. Some thought it was a ship in distress, others that a strange 
man-of-war had come in; not a few pretended to believe in an invasion. 
At length the firing was found to proceed from the Hawk blockship. | 
What was it about? It was caused by a ng ofticer, who left in 
command, had entertained a friend from the shore by the sight and sound 
of the Marine artillery at gun exercise. That officer has been placed 
under arrest. | 


SCOTLAND. 
The Members for the city of Edinburgh met their constituents in the | 
Queen Street Hall on Wednesday. The room was closely packed and 
the audience was evidently excited. The substance of the speeches of 
Mr. Cowan and Mr. Black contained nothing new, being mainly narra- 
tive commentaries of the doings of last session—with the story of the 
Conspiracy Bill, the India Bill, the banking failures, Scotch legislation. 
Their most interesting aspect is the light in which they show the courage 
of the members, and the opinions of their hearers, Thus Mr. Cowan 
said— 
“The third atrocious crime to which I refer, and to which I would more 
icularly direct your attention, was that foul conspiracy against the life | 
of the French Emperor our ally—(/anghter and hisses)—a conspiracy which 
so nearly proved fatal. (Renewed hisses.) I say our ally, and a firm and 
faithful ally he has been. (J/isses and epplause.) Whatever we may think 
of the state of liberty in France, or of the means by which the present ruler 
reached his throne, at all events he his the choice of the French people. 
(More hissing, succeeded by applause.) As such he is entitled to our re- 
pa artery marks of disapprobation and cheering)—and I thank 
ighty God that that foul design was happily not successful in destroying 
the life of the Emperor. . . . . 1 hope I am not saying anything offensive 
to any of the many friends of Mr, Bright who are here; but I remember 
very well that during the very crisis of the excitement, when the French 
Colonels last March proposed to invade this country, a member of the Go- 
vernment offered to back Friend Bright and Friend Gilpin against any four 
French Colonels who would come over to this country. (Laughter and 
cheers.) There were no takers. Of course this was a joke, but I think it 
sufficiently illustrates an estimation of the qualities of courage and com- 
bativeness which distinguish that talented individual. Now, I deprecate 
exceedingly the attacks which Mr. Bright has made in very strong language, 
icularly those against the House of Lords. (J/isses and + I 
would put it to you whether the tendency of the speeches of Mr. Bright— 
were it not for the good sense of the British people at large—in setting class 
inst class, and in inciting the humbler classes of society against the upper 
yg would not be to produce a revolution. 7 No, no !”—and a vouwe, 
“ You are wrong there Charles Cowan” —and laughter.) Well, I sincerely hope 
that would not be the effect, but at the same time it appears to me on read- 
at Bright's most able and eloquent speeches, that in talking of the 2000 
ions of money that wars have cost us, going back a long way, he has for- 
gotten to put into the opposite scale the inestimable blessings which we en- 
Joy in this country, of security from foreign invasion, of a free press and the 
hts and liberties which we have inherited from our ancestors, and which 
T hope we may be enabled to transmit to our posterity. These are blessings 
above all price, blessings that have made Britain a great and free nation, 
and the refuge of the distressed and persecuted in time of trouble from all 
parts of the earth.”” (dpplause.) 
Mr. Black experienced the same treatment in venturing on a cou- 


rageous defence of Lord Palmerston. { 


at defiancee, and insult and trample on the weak, The Emperor is a shrewd 
politician, and knows the men he has to deal with. I hear some gentlemen 
say ‘Waragain.’ Dothey mean to say that we are to stand up without 
ever even making a protest when one of the despotic powers of Europe 
tramples on one of the poorer powers? ‘hese gentlemen would say that it 
was right that Poland should have been partitioned, and that every insult 
should be submitted to rather than go to war. I hate war as much as 
anybody docs. But there are things even worse than war, (Loud applause.) 
Will any of those who were so sensitive to their country’s honour in the 
ease of Lord Clarendon’s blunder in sending an oral rather than a written 
answer to Count Walewski, move as an amendment to the address, or some 
other Ministerial motion, that it is to be regretted that the English Govern- 
ment entered no public protest against the outrage on public justice and our 
ancient ally >” 

At the close of their speeches the Members were pelted with a hail- 
storm of questions, which at length exhausted the patience of the 
meeting, and it broke up in noise and confusion, 


On Monday night the Liberal Association met at the Victoria Hall, 
when several candidates for the rector’s chair were proposed, On a vote 
being taken, Lord Shaftesbury was nominated by a majority in pre- 
ference to Mr. Charles Dickens—a decision which, we understand, has 
created a good deal of dissatisfaction among the medical students, — 
Glasgow Mail, 


The payment of the 1002. call by the shareholders of the Western Bank 
of S otland began on Monday. The sum of 567,000/. was paid up in the 
course of the day. This is held to be ‘a satisfactory beginning,” as many 
of the competent and willing sharcholders cannot pay till the term of Martin- 
mas, Which falls on the 11th. 

It is stated that some of the shareholders are about to test their liability 
to pay up any calls, and to plead their right to repayment from the directors 
of calls already paid. 


Foreign aud Culonial. 

Srauce.—The French Court went to Compiégne on Monday to enjoy 
the pleasures of the chase. 

A report was published in England that the Emperor intended to put a 
stop to the free emigration scheme so far as the importation of African 
labourers is concerned, The Jays and the Patric declare the statement to 
be totally unfounded. 

The Count de Montalembert is to be tried for an article in the Corre- 
spondant, entitled “ a debate on India in the English Parliament”; an 
it describes a visit to this country undertaken to escape “ from the sti- 
| fling weight of an atmosphere loaded with servile and corrupting effluvia” 
to “a purer air,” and the enjoyment of “a life-bath in tree England.” 
The publisher and the writer are both indicted on four charges : first, for 
attacking universal suffrage and the rights and authority of the Em- 
peror; secondly, of attacking the respect due to the laws; thirdly, of 
exciting to hatred and contempt of the Imperial Government; and, 
fourthly, of endeavouring to disturb the public peace by exciting citizens 
to mutual hatred and contempt. 

A mansion has been hired at Toulon for the winter sojourn of the 
Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, who is coming to spend two or three 
months on Mediterranean shores. Villafianca, of course, and probably 
Turin, will receive an early visit; and it is said that he will make ex- 
cursions to the isle of Sardinia, to Corsica, and probably to Algiers. 

General de Salles, one of the French commanders in the Grimea, has 
been mortally wounded by the Count de Chenaleillee. The Count was a 
dangerous religious lunatic, and he shot the general in a struggle to get 
a revolver out of the hands of the maniac. 

General de Salles, who was a deputy in the time of Louis Philippe, 
has been cut off at the age of 55. His wife is the daughter of Marshal 
Vallée, He commanded, as history will record, the second corps of the 
} French army, at the decisive attack on Sebastopol. He was a brilliant 

general officer, and, had he lived, would seal have attained the high- 
est honours of the French army. 

} ortugal.—The facts touching the recent proceedings in the Tagus 
between the French and Portuguese Governments are now pretty clearly 
made out. The Portuguese side of the question, very temperately stated 
by the Diario do Governo, or official gazette of Lisbon, of the 25th Oc- 
| tober, does not coincide with the statement made in the Paris Moniteur. 
| Here is the Portuguese resumé of the whole transaction. 

“On the 29th of November 1857, the commanders of the naval station of 





“The other day none so deserving of confidence as Palmerston; and Mozambique captured the French bark Charles-et-Georges, because it was 


Liberal candidates at the last election generally professed their confidence 
in him, and the country unequivocally responded to these professions. | 


cheers, some hisses, and a voice, ** They unequivocally kicked him | 


out.”) Now that something like an accident has hurled him from his high 
estate, it seems to be looked on as an evidence of mighty liberality and in- 
dependence to speak slightingly and reproachfully of the man to whom this 
country owes— (** Oh, oh!” and loud cheers.) Gentlemen, I tell you my 
sentiments honestly. (Loud applause.) You may approve of them or not, 
but I tell you they are my sentiments. I say that there are some who con- 
sider it a mighty instance of their Liberalism and independence that they 
can speak lightly and yp pom nae ny of a man to whom this country owes an 
Wextinguishable debt of gratitude for the true British courage and sound 
political wisdom he displayed in bringing his country safely and honourably 
out of one of the most fearful vot ae in which she ever was engaged, and 
not less for the honourable peace by which he procured for his country all 
the objects for which the contest ‘was entered on, in spite of the crooked 
diplomacy of Russia and the adverse circumstances and designs of France. | 
long continued applause and some hisses.) The present Ministry at- | 
to power under the pretence that their predecessors were dis- | 
Posed to truckle to France, and that they themselves had a superior | 
he for the honour, dignity, and reputation of England. t is, 

owever, obvious, from his recent outrage on Portugal, in the case 
of the Charles and Georges, that the Emperor of France forms no | 

| am exalted estimate of their regard to national honour. Had Lord 
pineten been at the head of the English Government—(a few hisses and | 
cheers) —the Emperor would have thought twice—(cheers, some hisses, | 

and loud cheers renewed again and again)—bdefore he would have insulted 
and wronged the oldest and firmest ally of England, before he would have | 
— tuously thwarted the en of this country in their long-continued | 
th, philanthropic efforts to abolish the accursed slave trade, efforts in which | 
bn —— expended countiess treasure and thousands of lives. (4 Voice— | 

candi again.””) The Emperor would have hardly ventured to have vio- 
international law, and give an example and encouragement to powerful | 

ts, which they will be too ready to avail themselves of, to set justice 


found anchored near the island of Quitangonia, in the Bay of Comducia, a 
port interdicted to foreign commerce, and for having on board 110 negroes, 
who declared they had been forcibly shipped, independent of the vesse} 
having on board cfleets which, according to the list attached to the decree 
of the 10th of December, 1836, are considered indicative of the illicit traffic 
in slaves. 

“The Crown lawyer or advocate at Mozambique having on the 26th of 
December 1857, made his accusation in compliance with the said decree of 
the 10th of December 1836, against the captain and crew, for the infrae- 
tion of the fiscal laws and the purchase of slaves, and all legal formalities 
having been complied with, sentence was issued on the 8th of March 1858, 
condemning the captain in two years of hard labour with the fine of 500 
milreis (100/.), aa condemning the vessel and specie, but absolving the 
crew, The Crown Advocate and the captain both appealed to the Court of 
Relacao (Cassation) at Lisbon against the said sentence. 

“The French Government, not recognizing the right of capture and the 
legality of the judgments of the Portuguese tribunals, under the pretext 
that the vessel was authorized to contract for labourers, and had on board a 
delegate appointed by the Governor of the Island of Reunion, demanded the 
delivery of the vessel and release of the captain. 

“The Portuguese Government did not consider it could interfere in a 
matter which was before the tribunals, whose independence it could not 
touch without breaking the fundamental law of the State; and the French 
Government continuing its claims, especially in a note from its Minister at 
this Court on the 14th of September last, to which the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs replied on the 18th of the same month, and transmitted the docu- 
ments which explained the affair. The Government, by despatches of the 
2d and 6th instant, directed its Minister at Paris to propose to the Imperial 
Government the decision of the pending question by the mediation of a 
third Power, to be chosen by the Emperor of the French, according to the 
principles set forth in Protocol No. 23 of the Paris Conferences on the 1ith 
of April 1856. This proposal was immediately rejected. 
== By despatch of the 13th instant, Count Walewski, Minister of the 
Foreign Affairs of the French Empire, directed the Marquis de Lisle de 
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Siry, Minister of France, at this Court, to inform the Portuguese Goyern- 
ment that the Imperial Government would accept an arrangement upon the 
Te basis .— 

“* « Delivery of the captured vessel, release of the captain, twenty-four 
hours after the departure of the French ships-of-war from the Tagus; me- 
diation of the King of Holland, to fix the indemnity to the parties interest- 
ed, France repelling all idea of mediation upon the question of right.’ 

** Count Walewski added that, upon the non-acceptance of this basis, the 
Minister of France should carry out the instructions - had received. These 
instructions would, according to the verbal explanation given by that 
Minister to the President of the Council, (Marquis de Loulé,) as a last re- 
source, resultin his Excellency’s retiring, with all the diplomatic and con- 

ar corps in Portugal, thus interrupting diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions between the two countries, and leaving to Admiral Lavaud, Com- 
mander of the French naval forces in the ‘agus, the termination of the 
pending question. 

‘Under these circumstances the Government, persisting in the convic- 
tion of its right, but seeing, at the same time the impossibility of making 
that right prevail, believed it to be its duty to assume towards the country 
the grave responsibility of ceding to the peremptory exactions of France, 
by directing the release of Captain Rouxel, and the delivery of the captured 
vessel to whomever the French Minister might designate. 

‘* As regards the mediation indicated by the Imperial Government for 
fixing the sum demanded, under the title of indemnization, the Government 
considered that, mediation not having been accepted by France upon the 
question of right, the only one affecting the honour and dignity of the 
country, Portugal could not accept it upon the pecuniary question, and 
therefore left France to proceed in that respect as it may judge convenient, 
declaring that it would cede to the resolution France may adopt, for the 
same reasons which had obliged it to cede to the other exactions. 

“In this conformity a note was on the 23d instant sent by the Minister 











of Foreign Affairs (Loulé) to the representative of the Imperial Government | 
t. 


t this Cour 

** All the documents relating to this matter will be laid before Parliament 
at the approaching opening of the Legislature.” 

A telegraphic despatch from Paris states, that “the French vessel 
Alfred, belonging to the colony of La Réunion, has been seized at Oibo 
by a Portuguese vessel of war, and taken to Mozambique. She was 

rwards restored, but not till heavy losses had been incurred. An- 
other vessel belonging to La Réunion has been pillaged on the coast of 
Africa. The captain and a great part of the crew were massacred.” 

With regard to the “ Delegate,” whose presence in the Charles-et- 
Georges is so much relied on, the Paris correspondent of the Times 
says— 

** When we hear the name of ‘ Delegate,’ we are apt to figure to ourselves 
some dignified personage, some high functionary of experience, weight, and 
rank, entitling him to represent a Government. Who are these persons de- 
corated with the high-sounding names of ‘ Delegates’ to whom such impor- 
tance is sought to be given? They are, I believe, nothing more nor less 
than Commis de la Marine—clerks in a navy oflice, with emoluments 
averaging 1,200f. 

“T am assured that the papers which the Portuguese Government will 
lay before the Chambers clearly show these three capital points :—The ab- 
sence of contracts of engagements with the negroes; the Seeieection of the 
negroes that they were shipped against their will ; the fact of ten or twelve 
negroes brought on board with their hands tied behind their backs; and, 
finally, the deposition of the ‘ Delegate,’ who also declared that the opera- 
tions of the captain of the Charles-et-Georges were ‘ irregular,’ and that he 
should report the fact to the Governor of Réunion.” 

The condemned ship Charles and George could not be got ready to 
leave the Tagus on the 25th October, but on the following morning she 
was taken out by the French ships of war, whose ignoble convoy was hid 
from the shore-gazers by a dense fog. The Requin formed the advanced 
guard, followed by the Austerlitz, and then the Coligny with the slayer 
in tow, the Donawerth bringing up the rear. 

$ru55ia.—The Manteuffel Ministry has at length fallen. It appears 
that the introduction of M. Flottwell was intended as a hint to his col- 
leagues that they were no longer wanted. They declined so to under- 
stand it. Ata cabinet mecting, Flottwell said he had tendered his re- 
signation, but that the Regent had declined to accept it, as ‘he was ex- 

cting the resignation of the Cabinet in a body.” ‘ Had the Regent 
then,” asked one of the uninitiated, ‘ expressed to the Minister of the 
Interior his expectation that the Cabinet was to resign en masse?” 
“Certainly he had.” ‘‘ Why, then, had not Herr Flottwell communi- 
cated this intimation of his Royal Highness’s wishes to other members 
of the Cabinet?”? Rumour describes the Minister’s answer to this na- 
tural question as being far less adroit that his habitual tact would have 
led us to look for, After holding on as long as they could, the Manteuffel 
Cabinet resigned, and the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen was di- 
rected to form a Ministry. 

The following members of the new Prussian Ministry have been ap- 

inted: Prince Hohenzollern, President of the Council; M. Schleinitz, 

oreign Affairs; M. Bethman-Holweg, Public Instruction ; General 
Bonin, War. ‘The Ministers Von der Heydt (Trade), and Simons (Jus- 
tice), have received an offer of scats in the Administration which the 
Prince of Hohenzollern is forming—an offer which, however, they have 
declined to accept. 

The Morning Post gives the following account of the new Ministers. 

* The new President of the Council is a gentleman of a high and princely 
family, nearly allied to the King of Prussia. His title, Prince of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmuringen, is derived from the old manor of Hohenzollern in 
Suabia. ‘The father of the Prince, now President of the Council of Minis- 
ters in Prussia, adhered to the Confederation of the Rhine in 1806, and then 
received an accession of territory ; but these and all other Sovereign rights 
the now actual Minister renounced in 1849 in favour of the present King 
of Prussia. In surrendering their Sovereign rights the Princes of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmuaringen and Hohenzollern-Heckingen were entitled to bear 
the title of ‘‘ Highness” in Prussia, and to have rank of younger Princes 
of a royal house within the Kingdom. Few men are therefore more in- 
terested in the prosperity of Prussia than the Prince who surrendered the 
forty-one thousand inhabitants of his little territory up to his relative, in 
order to incorporate them with a considerable kingdom, of which his rela- 
tive is the Sovereign. A soldier in the army of Prussia, having fairly risen 
to the rank of lieutenant-general, Prince Sigmaringen knows what it is to 
obey as well as command. fle isa man ofa frank, honourable, and intel- 
ligent mind, and though of decidedly Conservative and aristocratic opinions, 
yet his spirit and tendencies are liberal and progressive. 

**The new Minister for Foreign Affairs is a person of high intelligence 
and considerable experience. M. de Schleinitz has already, under the King, 
discharged effectively the duties of the oflice to which he is again appointed, 
and now, under better auspices, and better inspired, under the Regent, he 
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sient. 
will, with more homogenous colleagues, give more general satisfaction to the 
country. Above all, he will, it is to be hoped, assume an independent atti 
tude in conducting the external relations of Prussia, and no longer allow 
his country to move as a satellite in the orbit of Russia. 

“A notable change takes place for the better also in the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. Bethman-Holweg, son of the great Frankfort banker 
of that name, is one of the most instructed men in Germany. He distin. 
guished himself both at the Universities of Gottingen and Berlin, wag a 
favourite pupil of Hugo and Savigny, and after having filled more than one 
professorship with distinction at Berlin and Bonn, was made Rector of the 
former University. Thirteen years ago his services as functionary and his 
works on jurisprudence pointed him out to his Sovereign as a fitting rson 
to enter the Council of State. In 1846 he was deputy of the Rhenane Byned 
at the General Synod of Berlin, and in 1849 was a distinguished member of 
the first Prussian Chamber. A man of wealth, as well as of intelligence 
learning, and liberal opinions, he was ennobled by Frederick William Ty. 
on his accession to the throne. Now in the full maturity of his fame, if not 
in his early vigour, Bethman-Holweg is placed at the head of Public In- 
struction, and he certainly is eminently qualified for the post. 

‘One of the most distinguished of the scientific soldiers of Prussia, and a 
|, friend of the Regent (General Bonin), has been made Minister of 

Var. The name of Bonin has figured in the war annals of Prussia since 
the days of the father of the great Frederick. His grandfather and father 
were distinguished soldiers, and the latter attained the rank of lieutenant. 
general. The present Minister of War has served two and fifty years, having 
entered the army at the early age of thirteen. He made the campaigns 
against Napoleon from 1806 to 1815, and since 1848 was employed in Soh \. 
wig- Holstein under Puttwitz. Since that period he has been commandant at 
Berlin, has had the chief command of the corps d’ armee assembled at Wetziar, 
on the frontiers of Hesse, has commanded at Treves, and was for a short 
time Minister of War in 1852, as successor to General Stockhausen. No 
officer in the Prussian service has a higher scientifie repute, and he is the 
author of more than one work on the practical portion of his profession, 
General Bonin, with all the feelings and instincts of a soldier, is yet a man 
of his age and time, like the Wellingtons, the Angleseys, and George Mur- 
rays of a past generation. His peculiar duties will of course lead him most 
into contact with the staff and soldiery, But the army in Prussia is re. 
cruited from all classes, and no man is better aware than Bonin that the 
Prussian army, though yielding a disciplined and loyal obedience, is yet an 
intelligent and educated force, recruited from, and ingots returning 
amongst, the people. Such a force requires a discreet and delicate treat- 
ment at all times.” 

Staly.—The Sardinian Government has just obtained a fresh token 
of the sympathy and esteem in which this country is held in Europe, 
thanks to the wise and liberal conduct it pursues. The Due d’Aumale 
has asked permission to have the young Count de Chartres (brother of 
the Count de Paris) educated in the Royal Military Academy of Turin, 
and this request the King and his Ministers have the more willingly 
granted, since in reply to an inquiry made at the French Legation on 
the subject, came an ex officio declaration that the French Government 
had no instructions to give to the contrary. 

The Daily Telegraph, in its foreign correspondence, has kept up a 
continuous fire on the Villafranca question. According to its statements 
the Russians have discovered that the anchorage at Villafranca is not 
safe for ships of war, and could never be made a strong military position, 
A new convention has been concluded, providing that the Russians shall 
have a footing in Spezzia, and that in return for this valuable privilege 
Russia shall pay a certain sum towards the formidable fortifications 
about to be erected there. This piece of news is reported from Berlin 
and Paris. 

Signor Garibaldi, a cousin of the famous Garibaldi, has been brutally 
murdered, Nice has been of late infested by a band of riotous fellows 
who insulted the people in the streets and broke windows with impunity. 
The result has been murder. On the 28th October, three of the turbu- 
lent band, Raymondi, Anfosso, and Martin, went to the house of 
Garibaldi loudly declaring their intention to beat some one. They 
demanded drink and ran into the garden. : 

‘* Two female servants who expostulated with the men were insulted; 
and one of the latter, striking a rose tree, vociferated, ‘ Were you a man, 
and not a tree, I would kill you.’ A labourer, attracted by the noise, ad- 
vanced towards the three men, who, without further ceremony, commenced 
beating him with their fists and with stones. Two other labourers ap- 
proached, and having released their comrade, seized on one of the assailants. 
The master of the house, M. Garibaldi, arrived at this moment, and, having 
ordered the men to keep a firm hold of their captive, he despatched one of 
the women into the house to fetch writing materials in order to draw upa 
report of the outrage. The other two assailants, on hearing this order, 
commenced hurling stones at M. Garibaldi; and one of the two, Raymondi, 
encouraged by the absence of resistance, drew a knife and closed with the 
people of the house. One of the men engaged in holding the captive re- 
ceived two stabs, from which he has partially recovered ; while M. Garibaldi 
received a mortal wound, and expired two hours afterwards. The three 
men escaped in the confusion; but, instead of seeking — in immediate 
flight, they insulted and maltreated other persons in the neighbourhood and 
then withdrew to their usual haunts, where they were captured on the 
following day.” 

They have been tried and found guilty. The Court sentenced Ray- 
mondi to hard labour for life, Anfosso to twenty years of the same 
punishment, and Martin to three years’ imprisonment. 

Wurkey—There has been another shuffle of the Ministerial eards at 
Constantinople. Mchemed Ali and AliGhalib have been restored to 
office, and Ali Pasha, the Grand Vizier, has sent in his resignation. 
this is attributed to Lord Stratford and the reaction. The British ex- 
Minister was greatly courted by the party expelled a short time since. 

Ali Ghalib enjoyed his honours but a few days. He has been drowned 
in the Bosphorus in a collision between two vessels. 

The ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the Memorial Church 
at Constantinople was performed on the 19th October by Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe. ‘The site is on the road up from the Topkhana to Messiri¢ s 
hotel, and the stone was laid close by a mosque. A number of Turkish 
women seated on the ground witnessed the proccedings. After the reli- 
gious ceremonies Lord Stratford made a speech. The ground, he said, 
had been granted by the Sultan at his request, and on that account the 
subscribers desired him to lay its foundation stone. The edifice would be 
a Protestant, an Anglican, and a memorial Church. It would be easily 
accessible te the British residents at Galata, and those busied in the port, 
and not inconveniently distant from Pera. It will be larger than any 
church yet erected in Stamboul. Its near neighbourhood to a mosque 18 
a sign of the advancement of liberal ideas. 


‘* We may now anticipate the time, apparently near at hand, when the 
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stish mariner, in approaching Constantinople from the south, will re- 

ize among its first objects the tower of his country’s church, and, wel- 
somed by its appearance, lose the feelings of a stranger in the most endear- 
recollections bees 3 If the war was productive of so much advantage to 
humanity, both in past and in prospect, we have the consolation to reflect 
that neither did they who fought and fell under the banner of its justice 
‘en their lives in vain. Though it was not my duty or my fortune to 
share the toils and dangers of our gallant countrymen in the field, I can 
personall bear witness to the cheerful fortitude and truly Christian resig- 
nation displayed by those who had to endure even severer trials on the bed 
of sickness or under the surgeon’s knife. Whether it was their lot to die or 
to survive they nobly maintained their character alike on the deck as in the 
field, in the wards of the hospital as in the ranks of battle. Their exer- 
ions and sacrifices have, in truth, contributed powerfully to open the way 
for those unspotted acquisitions which no territorial aggrandizement can 
ual, and whose value is the more ap reciated the longer it is enjoyed. 
fionour unfading honour, be theirs! Honour assigned not only to the 
a by their lamenting comrades, but to all by the consenting voices | 
of an approving Sovereign and an applauding nation. Without distinction 
of class or rank the names of those who fell will be engraven on the walls 


in the Presidential chair than Pierce and Buchanan, and yet all the efforts 
they have made in its behalf have resulted not in either strengthening or 
extending it, but in breaking the party ties which bound North and South 
together, in driving a host of timid conservative men into the Anti-sla 
ranks, in alienating a vast number of Northern democrats, who, though 
Pro-slavery men at least, cannot stomach the insults and abuse which 
Administration and its organs have been constantly heaping on the North, 
for the last six years. They have succeeded in bringing to pass that which 
all the Slavery party have for twenty years been labouring strenuously to 
avoid—the division of the Free States and Slave States into two h 
camps. The result is one of the most extraordinary to be found in the poli- 
tical annals of the country.” 

The name of Judge Douglas is now on everybody’s lips as the pro- 
bable successor of Mr. Buchanan. But speculation is premature. 

In regard to the condition of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable, the latest 
telegram states that the preconcerted signals arranged by Mr. Thomson 
mag failed to elicit any improvement in the reception of signals at Trin- 
ity Bay. 

The New York Herald has the following special piece of news— 





of that sacred edifice, the foundation stone of which is now to be laid by my 
unworthy hands. Their achievements, 80 fruitful of ood in all but their 
untimely end, will be long preserved in a more lively temple of glory— 
the 7 of a loving people, confirmed and perpetuated by the records of 
fu i 

; 2 interestin ceremonies were brought to a close by a short speech 
from Sir Henry Bulwer; the singing of “ God save the Queen,” three 
cheers for her Majesty and three for the Sultan. 

Much excitement has been occasioned by the presence of the American 

igate Wabash in the Golden Horn, and by the talk of her taking a 
cruise in the Black Sea. 

The newspaper correspondents tell of an outrage upon the person of 
our Ambassador in Turkey. The most distinct statement is this. 


‘* We have been placed in possession of information, confirming our state- 
ment in regard to the intention of the British Government to Le a cable 
between Ireland and Newfoundland. Arrangements will soon be made with 
the view of establishing communication between these two points next year, 
in the event of their being unable to work through the present line. In 
this matter the British Government are governed by their own interest, as 
they have already experienced the advantage of being placed in direct con- 
nection with their colonial possessions on this side of the ocean. Before the 
cable stopped working they were enabled to send two despatches of the 
greatest value and importance to the colonial authorities; and having onee 
practicaliy realized the benefit to be derived from the line, it is their polic 
and their interest to reéstablish the communication at the earliest possible 
moment.” 


Rrrita.—The latest advices from Mexico tell a disgusting story of 


“ On the 29th October Sir Henry Bulwer was the object of an outrage in the vilest faction fighting and bloody scramble for power and the treasury. 


the main street of Pera, which has created a considerable local sensation. 


Attended by a black groom, his Excellency was riding down this narrow | 


thoroughfare, when he met one of the Court carriages filled with ladies, and 
escorted, as usual, by a troop of eunuchs and palace servants. As these 
lumbering vehicles filled up a the whole width of the street, Sir 
Henry’s groom called out to the coachman to draw a little to one side to let 
his master pass. Coachee, with the usual insolence of these palace menials, 
ied that he would not move an inch for a Giaour, and kept on till Sir 
lenry was in imminent danger of being crushed against the side of the ad- 
joining house. Seeing this, the groom struck the near carriage-horse, to 
turn the vehicle aside, whereupon the driver returned the blow across 
the shoulders of the former, who, showing fight, was speedily beset 
by the armed servants and eunuchs in attendance. As short work 
would have been made of the poor black if left to the mercy of these 


rufians, Sir Henry rode into the melée to the rescue ; but although | 


the m and the bystanders called out to the palace people that it was the 
English Ambassador, it was not until, I believe, more than one blow had 
fallen upon his excellency that the spectators succeeded in putting an end to 
the outrage. During the latter part of the squabble the confusion of the 


scene was enhanced by the discordant screams of the veiled occupants of the | 
pony a who, to do them justice, however, encouraged their myrmidons 


right loudly with shouts of Aferim! aferim! (Well-done, well-done) till 
they heard that the object of the indignity was the redoubtable English El- 
chee. Fear of the result then took the place of vixenish glee, and en- 
couraging laughter gave way to screaming orders to desist. 
actors in this disgraceful outrage have, it is said, been severely punished ; 
but till something more than flogging and an apology is exacted for these 
brutalities, which are of frequent occurrence even in the heart of this Frank- 
ish quarter, their pampered perpetrators are not likely to practise better 
manners. As it is, their pretorian insolence is beyond all toleration.” 

Another letter describes Sir Henry as on foot; and represents the con- 
flict as having been brought about by the zeal and pugnacity of his 
black attendant. 

Lord Stratford is on his way to Rome. 


Prtsia.—a letter from Teheran of the 20th October furnishes some 
interesting news. ‘‘ It will be remembered that the ex-Prime Minister 
Mirza Agha asserted both in Persia and Europe that the rupture between 
Persia and England in 1855 arose out of an intrigue between Mr. Mur- 
ray, the British Minister, and the wife of Mirza Hachin Khan, one of 
Mirza’s officers. But the statement was totally unfounded; and the 


Shah, having recognized its falsity, has just caused the following article | 


to be inserted in the official organ. 
“*Shortly after the arrival in Persia of his Excellency Mr. Murray, 
Minister of her Britannic Majesty, a coolness arose between him and the 


First Minister of this Government, and improper conduct was ascribed to | their dark green setting. 
: - . | mirrored in the azure blue of the water at t 
the Oficial Gazette, and the rumour was widely circulated throughout the | ee es kiss ite calm surface. 
i l 


the English Government. The thing was carried so far as to be published in 

om. An investigation having been made, it has been proved that al 
these accusations were false—were, in fact, pure inventions and gross ca- 
lumnies. It is to place the affair in its real light that we now publish this 
article in the Oficial Gazette, in order that it may be known to all the world 
that his Excellency Mr. Murray, and the other person named in this affair 
(the wife of Mirza Hachin Khan is referred to) were entirely under the 
weight of a scandalous and unmerited accusation. This declaration shall 
also be inserted in ‘‘ The History of Persia,” in order that no one may en- 
tertain any doubt on the subject.’ 

“The appearance of this article in the official journal has created a pro- 
found sensation throughout Persia. While waiting for a complete ex- | 
amination of the accounts of the ex-Sadrazum (Prime Minister), this 
latter, who, as is known, is accused of extensive embezzlements, refuses 
to Per on pretext that he has not the means, the 9,000,000 francs which 
the Sheh claims from him. He has, however, proposed to transfer to the 
crown his stud, in which there are not fewer than 5,000 horses, camels, 
and mules ; also to give up some gardens in the vicinity of the city. It 

Shah will not accept the offer, and in any case the 


is believed that the 
minister is exiled. The approaching arrival of a special mission 
Russia is announced, but what the object of it is not known.” 


@uited States —tThe Canada arrived at Liverpool on Sunday | 
with advices from Halifax to the 21st October. 
. The Democratic party appears to be losing ground. The State clee- | 
tions have gone against it in Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, and Missouri. 
In New York, the only chance of the Democrats is in the disunion of 
Republicans and Americans, The New York correspondent of the 
News says— 
“ The stars in their courses seem really to fight for the Free-soil cause. 
two men more unscrupulously devoted to the cause of slavery ever sat 


The principal | 


| Not only this but the foreign merchants have been subjected to the most 
flagrant cruelties short of murder to extort from them forced loans— 
| 20,000/. being levied in this way in Tampico alone. (ne British mer- 
chant was seized and imprisoned in a filthy dungeon, in defiance of the 
British Consul and under the very folds of the British flag. [As in the 
case of the Cuban slave trade, so in the case of Mexican outrages, the 
Times uses them as an argument for British connivance at the annexa- 


| tion of Mexico to the United States.] 


Sndia.—Telegraphic despatches from Bombay to the 9th October 
have come to hand. Mr, Anderson, Secretary to the Bombay Govern- 
ment reports that— 

“The advanced force under Captain Mayne, consisting of 420 sabres of 
the Malwa Field Force, reached Seronge on the 30th of September, but 
found that the enemy under Tantia Topee had broken up his camp, and re- 
treated towards Esanghur. This place the rebels attacked and captured on 
the 2d of October. Brigadier Smith, with his force from Goonah, reached 
Esanghur on the morning of the 5th of October. The enemy, with his 
guns and elephants, had the same morning, at sunrise, left the place for 
Chundaree. Brigadier Smith’s cavalry, however, succeeded in capturing 
four guns. A combined movement is proposed for hemming the enemy in at 
Chundaree by the Mhow Field Force, the force under Brigadier Smith, and 
the troops at Goond, Saugor, and Oojein. 

** Major-General Mitchell has been placed in command of the troops 
serving in Rajpootana and Central India.” 

The despatch of Mr. Consul Green adds a little to this information— 

* Several gallant affairs have taken place in various parts of Oude, all 
| ending in the total rout and great destruction of the enemy, with trifli 
| loss on our side. The campaign has not yet commenced, but Lord Clyde 
has left Allahabad for Cawnpore, en route for Lucknow; meanwhile the 

rebels are stated to be still in great numbers and ravaging the country, and 
sorely oppressing the inhabitants wherever our troops are not posted.” 

‘3a940.—Several most interesting letters have arrived this week from 
Jeddo, the capital of Japan, with fuller accounts of the proceedings of 
Lord Elgin, the negotiations, and the treaty. 

It was on the 3d August that the small squadron, consisting of the 
Furious, Retribution, and gun-boat Lee, with the steam-yacht Emperor, 
entered the port of Nagasaki, and the next day Admiral Seymour, with 
the Calcutta and Inflexible, joined the squadron. . ; 

‘‘ Nothing ean exceed in picturesque beauty the Bay of Nagasaki and the 
situation of the city at its extremity; swelling hills covered with the most 
| luxuriant verdure rise from the water’s edge. The steep thatched roofs of 
| snug cottages peep from out the dense foliage amid which they are nestled ; 
white temples, perched upon overhanging points, contrast brilliantly with 
In some places, ay ry walls of rock are 

neir base; in others, drooping 
Green batteries guard projecting points, 
and rock-cut steps ascend the steep hill-sides, clothed with heavy forest or 
terraced with rice-fields. Boats of quaint construction, with sharp-pointed 
prows and broad sterns, above which flutter two black and white flags,—the 
imperial colours,—glanee across the harbour, propelled by stalwart naked 
figures, who scull to the tune of a measured chant. The fore-part of the 
boat is covered by a roof, and contains a posse of two-sworded officials, who 
incontinently board each ship as it anchors, speak very fair Dutch, are ex- 
tremely inquisitive, but very gentlemanlike and goodnatured, and who, 
after official curiosity has been satisfied, proceed to make their reports, 
and return, in all probability, to circumnavigate the ship as a guard-boat 
during the rest of its stay in the harbour. A Dutch merchant-ship and 
a Japanese man-of-war screw-steamer were the only vessels in harbour 
when we arrived and anchored about half a mile from the shore. The city 
of Nagasaki covers a plain at the end of the harbour, but it has out , 
its area, and the houses cluster up the spurs of the hills that sink into it, 
| and the streets are in places so steep as to render steps necessary, Formerly 
foreigners were not allowed to enter the town, and the Dutch were only 
permitted to leave their prison of Decima under a strong escort of officials, 
and when permission had been formally asked and obtained. Now, the 
barriers had been so far broken down that we explored at pleasure the shops 
and streets of the town—not, as in China, an offensive and disgusting ope- 
ration, but a charming and agreeable amusement. The streets are bi 
clean, and free from foul odours; the people civil and courteous, and if the 
shops in the town do not afford many interesting objects of speculation, the 
bazaars, which are stocked with lacquer, china, &c., for the express bene 
of foreigners, are so tempting that few can leave them without experiencing 
a considerable drain upon their resources.” ; 

At Nagasaki it became necessary to determine whether the steam 
yacht should be presented there or at Jeddo. Happily Lord re- 
solved to carry her to the latter port, and parting company with Ad- 
miral, he proceeded with his squadron first to Simoda. 
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“It was not until the morning of the 10th that they sighted the lofty 
voleanic mountain of Fusiyama. Towering like Etna toa perfect cone, 
with an elevation of about 11,000 feet above the level of the sea, it was first 
visible at a distance of upwards of 100 miles, its beautiful outline defined 
sharp and clear, with the first gray tints of morning. This celebrated moun- 
tain, so dear to the Japanese, has been created by him into a household god. 
Fusiyama is painted at the bottom of the delicate china cup from which he 
sips his tea; it is represented on the lacquer bowl from which he eats his 
rice. He fans himself with Fusiyama—he hands things to you on Fusiyama. 
It is on the back of his looking-glass, it is embroidered on the skirts of his 
garments, and it is the background of every Japanese work of art or imagi- 
nation. Simoda isa lovely but dangerous harbour, Its apparently sheltered 
nooks and secluded coves woo into their embraces, and when the south wind 
blows fiercely you are dashed to atoms upon their ribs of iron. The earth- 


quake which wrecked the Russian frigate Diana changed the surface of the | 


bottom, and there is now no good holding ground, but it is a fairy land to 
look upon, and in calm weather the picture of repose and security. Here, 
too, there is a goyoshi or bazaar, and a better display of lacquer and china 
than at Nagasaki, but it is a town of no local importance, containing some 
3,000 or 4,000 inhabitants, and when under the new treaty the port is shut 
up will sink into its normal condition of a fishing village.” 

Here it was discovered that the Americans, hurrying from the gulf of 


Pecheli, had endeavoured to discount our successes in the Peiho, by | 


using them to procure for themsclves the best possible treaty. The Rus- 
sians had followed their example, but neither party had reason to boast 
of its success. Lord Elgin, therefore, hastened on; and with the aid of 
a bold sailor, performed a feat unprecedented in the annals of the inter- 
course of any nation with Japan. 

“Up the gulf of Jeddo, the squadron proceeded, with a fair wind, on the 
morning of the 12th, and passing through the Straits of Uraga, the left 
shore of which is feathered with rich verdure and indented with little bays, 
reached a point opposite the port of Kanagawa, beyond which no foreign 
ships had ever ventured, and where the Russian squadron could then be dis- 
cerned at anchor. Captain Osborn, however, professing his readiness to ex- 
wep the unknown waters at the head of the bay, and to approach as near 

e city as ee Lord Elgin seemed determined not to lose an opportunity 
of establishing a precedent likely to be so important in our future inter- 
course with Japan, and, to the astonishment of both Russians and Japanese, 
the British ships deliberately passed the sacred limit without communicating 
with the shore, and a few minutes after were cautiously feeling their way 
round a long spit of land which runs far out into the bay and offers some 
danger to the navigator. An instinct for deep water must have guided the 
ships along the channel, which was afterwards found to be sufficiently nar- 
row and tortuous, but at last all doubts as to the feasibility of the enterprise 
were removed by the appearance of several large, square-rigged, Japanese 
vessels at anchor; the draught of water of each was a guarantee for 
our own. Behind these rose gradually out of the waters of the bay a 
line of insulated forts, which marked the defences of Jeddo, while 
an extensive suburb, running along the western shore, formed a con- 
tinuous street as far as the eye could reach. The ships ultimately an- 
chored in three fathoms of water, about a mile and a half from this 
suburb, and the same distance from the fine island forts above-mentioned, 
which are situated on a sandbank, the intervening channels being always 
covered with water. About a mile beyond these forts and parallel to them 
lies the main body of the city; the wooded height, on which is situated the 
castle of the Tycoon, forming a conspicuous object. The arrival of the Bri- 

ish squadron in waters which the Japanese had sedulously represented as 

. being too shallow to admit of the approach of large ships, filled them with 
dismay and astonishment ; boats followed each other, with officials of ascend- 
ing degrees of rank, to beg them to return to Kanagawa; and, finally, ur- 
gent representations were made to the Ambassador on the subject. The 
pe put forward were amusing and characteristic; first, it was said that 

e anchorage was dangerous, but the presence of their own squadron was 
referred to as an evidence to the contrary; then it would be impossible to 

ure and send off supplies, but it was protested that if necessary we could 

lo without these. The merits and comforts of Kanagawa were expatiated 
on in vain ; the paramount duty was the delivery of the yacht at Jeddo, and 
to deliver the yacht there it was necessary to remain at the present anchor- 
age. No sooner was this settled than the Japanese in their usual way be- 
came perfectly reconciled to the arrangement, sent off supplies with great 
willingness, and began to prepare a residence on shore for Lord Elgin and 
his staff. It appeared that Count Poutiatine had been delayed for ten days 
negotiating on this subject at Kanagawa, and only succeeded in taking up 
his residence at Jeddo on the same day that we cast anchor before the town. 
= had made the journey overland from Kanagawa, a distance of eighteen 


** The landing of a British Ambassador in state at the capital of the em- 
pire of Japan was only in keeping with the act of unparalleled audacity 
which had already been committed in anchoring British ships within the 
sacred limits of its harbour. Japanese officials were sent off to superintend 
the operation, but they little expected to make the return voyage in one of 
her Majesty’s gunboats, with thirteen ships’ boats in tow, amid the thunder 
of salutes, the inspiriting strains of a naval band, and the flutter of hun- 

of flags with which the ships were dressed. Close under the green 
batteries, threading its way amid hosts of huge-masted broad-sterned junks, 
the Little Lee, surrounded by her gay flotilla, steamed steadily, and not 
until the water had shoaled to seven feet, and the Japanese had ceased to 
remonstrate, or even to wonder, from sheer despair, did she drop anchor, 
and the procession of boats was formed, the four paddle-box boats, each with 
a 24 pound howitzer in her bows, enclosing between them the Ambassador's 
barge, the remainder of the ships’ boats, with captains and officers all in 
full dress, leading the way. The band struck up ‘ God save the Queen’ as 
Lord Elgin ascended the steps of the official landing-place near the centre of 
the city, and was received and put into his chair by sundry two-sworded 
personages, the rest of the mission, together with some officers of the 
squadron, following on horseback. The crowd, which for upwards of a mile 
lined the streets leading to the building fixed on as the residence of the Em- 
bassy, was dense in the extreme ; the procession was preceded by policemen 
in harlequin costume, jingling huge iron rods of oftice, hung with heavy 
clanging rings, to warn the crowd away. Ropes were stretched across the 
cross streets, down which masses of the pevpic rushed, attracted by 
the novel sight ; while every few hundred yards were gates partitioning 
off the different wards, which were severally closed immediately on the pass- 
ing of the procession, thus hopelessly barring the further progress of the old 
crowd, who strained anxiously through the bars and envied the persons com- 
posing the rapidly-forming nucleus. During Lord Elgin’s stay of eight days 
on shore, nearly all the officers of the squadron had an opportunity of pay- 
ing him a visit. His residence was a portion of a temple situated upon the 
outskirts of what was known as the Princes’ Quarter—in other words, it was 
the Knightsbridge of Jeddo. In front of it was a street which continued for 
ten miles, as closely packed with houses and as densely crowded with people 
as it is from Hyde Park Corner to Mile End. At the back of it stretched a 
wide and somewhat d aristocratic quarter, containing the residences of 
360 hereditary Princes, each a petty Sovereign in his own right, many of 





them with a half-dozen town-houses, and some of them able to accommodate 
in these same mansions 10,000 retainers. Passing through the spacious and 
silent (except where a party of English were traversing them) street c~ 
arrive at the outer moat of the castle ; crossing it we are still in the Princes? 
Quarter, but are astounded as we reach its further limit at the scene which 
now bursts upon us—a magnificent moat, seventy or eighty yards broag 
faced with a smooth green escarpment as many feet in height, above which 
runs a massive wall composed of stones Cyclopian in their dimensions. Thi 

is crowned, in its turn, by a lofty palisade. Towering above all, the spread. 
ing arms of giant cedars proudly display themselves, and denote that Withis 

the Imperial precincts the picturesque is not forgotten. From the highest 
point of the fortifications in rear of the castle a panoramic view is obtained 
of the vast city with its two million and a half inhabitants, and an area 
equal to, if not greater than, that of London. The castle alone is computed 
to be capable of containing 40,000 souls. 

‘* But the party on shore did not contine itself to exploring the city alone - 
excursions of ten miles into the country were made in two different direc- 
tions, and but one opinion prevailed with respect to the extraordinary eyj- 
dences of civilization which met the eye in every direction. Every cottage 
temple, and tea-house was surrounded by gardens laid out with ‘exquisite 
taste, and the most elaborate neatness was skilfully blended with grandeur 
of design. The natural features of the country were admirably taken ag- 
vantage of, and a long ride was certain to be rewarded by a romantic scene 
where a tea-house was picturesquely perched over a waterfall, or a temple 
reared its carved gables amid groves of ancicnt cedars, The tea-house js g 
national characteristic of Japan. The traveller, wearied with the noonday 
heat, need never be at a loss to find rest and refreshment; stretched upon 
the softest and cleanest of matting, imbibing the most delicately-flavoured 
tea, inhaling through a short pipe the fragrant tobacco of Japan, he resigns 
himself to the ministrations of a bevy of fair damsels, who glide rapidly and 
noiselessly about, the most zealous and skilful of attendants.” 

These extracts are taken from the correspondent of the Zines, 
Another writer in that journal says— 

** Jeddo, without exception, is one of the finest cities in the world; 
streets broad and good, and the Castle, which includes nearly the whole 
centre of the town, built on a slight eminence. ‘There are three walls or 
enclosures round this quarter. Within the inner, the Tycoon Emperor and 
heir apparent live. 

‘* The houses of the Princes and nobles are palaces, and you may imagine 
the size when some contain ten thousand followers. They are built in 
regular order, forming wide streets some forty yards broad, kept in perfect 
order; an immense courtyard, with trees and gardens, forms the centre of 
each enclosure, in the midst of which is the house of the owner ; the houses 
containing the followers, servants, stables, &c., form this large enclosure, 
They are built of one uniform shape. The gateways leading to the court- 
yard are exceedingly handsome, of massive wood-work, ornamented with 
acquer and other devices. From the road that leads by the moat to the 
second wall is one of the finest views I ever recollect seeing—on one side 
the Gulf of Jeddo, with the high hills rising beyond, while on the other is 
a portion of the great city of Jeddo with its trees and gardens, picturesque 
temples, and densely-crowded streets, extending as far as the eye can reach 
towards the interior; then there is a view of the trees and green fields in 
the distance, far away beyond a thickly built suburb ; but the most striking 
view of all is that close by, the well-kept green banks of the second defence, 
rising some seventy feet from the broad moat below, with grand old cedars 
over a hundred years of age growing from its sides. The fine timber, the 
lay of the ground, the water lilies in the moat, the grandeur, good order, 
and completeness of everything, equal, and in some ways far surpass, 
anything I have ever seen in Europe, or any part of the world. 

** We made an expedition into the country. The cottages were surrounded 
with neatly clipped hedges, the private residences as well railed and kept 
as any place in England. The same completeness and finish exist in 
everything. 

“The fiotanical Gardens are very good, and well cared for; good nur- 
series of young pines, cedars, Kc,”’ 

So far the town and country and the appearances they present. Here 
is something touching the industrial character of the people. 

‘* Nagasaki, and everything Japanese, bears a striking contrast to every- 
thing Chinese. You cannot be five minutes in Japan without seeing it is 
a progressive nation—the country towns, houses, and people, all show this. 
The streets are wide and paved in the centre, houses open throughout on the 
ground floor, with matting, formed in frames, fitting neatly all over the 
rooms. On this they sit, sleep, and eat, and everything is kept scrupulously 
clean. Behind each house is a small garden, with a few green shrubs, and 
oceasionally a fine tree. Cleanliness seems one great characteristic of the 
Japanese—they are constantly washing in the most open manner. To our 
great surprise, as we wandered the first day through the streets, we saw two 
or three ladies quietly sitting in tubs in front of their doors washing them- 
selves with the utmost unconcern, traffic and the business through the 
street going on past them as usual. We understood afterwards it wasa 
general custom. ‘The Japanese are eager for knowledge. Never was there 
a people more ready to adapt themselves to the changes and progress of the 
world than they are. It is curious that while some of their customs are 
what we would , Hoty rather barbarous, and while they are ignorant of many 
common things,—while they still rip themselves up, and shoe their horses 
with straw because ignorant of any other method, they have jumped to 
knowledge of certain Trenches of science which it has taken nations in Eu- 
rope hundreds of years to attain. At Nagasaki they can turn out of their 
yard an engine for a railway or steamer; Japanese captains and engineers 
command their men of war, of which three are steamers ; they understand 
the electric telegraph ; they make thermometers and barometers, theodolites, 
and, I believe, aneroids. eir spy-glasses and microscopes are good, 
— cheap. They have a large glass manufactory which turns out glasé 
little inferior to our own. They have a short line of railway somewhere ip 
the interior, given by the Americans. Many of them speak Dutch, some 
English, all anxious to learn; everything is y re by themselves, and when 
it is considered that it is not much more than ten years ago since they made 
this start the advance they have made in that short time is perfectly won- 
derful.” .... “The easy, affable, kind manner of the Japanese officials 
as compared with the self-conceited airs of the Chinese is remarkable, @ 
impressed us greatly in their favour. They were jolly, too; drinking to 
Queen, the Emperor, and the Commissioners in Cham eas if they liked 
it, with a hip-hip, hoorah! They expressed their feelings of satisfaction at 
the visit of the Ambassador, and hoped that one of them as Am 
from the Court of Japan might meet him in England.” p 

The same writer furnishes the following curious statements touching 
the — and religious institutions of the country. 

‘There are two Emperors of Japan, one the spiritual, the other the work- 
ing one. The former lives at Miaco, and is the descendant of the old race 
who were turned off the throne by the ancestors of the reigning Emperor. 
The spiritual Emperor has nothing to do with governing the country, 
and is partly looked up to as a heavenly being, one condition of which 1s 
that everything he wears or uses is destroyed each night, and new clothe# 
supplied the next morning. It is to prevent any one using the 
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earments. The reigning Emperor lives here, and is elected, but in what 
manner Lam not sure, but I believe by the Princes. It appears a mere no- 
; son regularly succeeds the father, and has done so 


: lec c the 
ninal election, for : \ lor 
owe his ancestor usurped the throne. Ibe liev e the descent of the spiritual 
1 can be traced, names and dates, with many of the branches of his 





Emperor 0 uv 4 re | 
fanaly, for 2500 years, The country is held by Princes [it is said there are 
who owe feudal duty to the reigning Emperor, who obliges them to re- 


360] w 
side for six months in the year 
other six mouths he allows 4) 
families hostages 1 Jeddo, Chi 
to prevent the Princes from ov 
[t is difficult to discover what the military system of the empire is, but that 
it must have the power of bringing an immense number of men into the field 
and well-appointed batteries.”’ 


at Jeddo, with their families; during the 
m to visit their estates, but keeps their 
restrains them, and the practice is intended 
1g too much influence over the people. 








is beyond doubt—they have numer 
The North China Herald publishes this version of the treaty. 
“ The commercial arrangements are on the most liberal possible scale. 


All exports, with the exception of a few prohibited articles, are subject to a | 


charged with a duty of 20 per cent, but as 


duty of 5 per cent. Imports are 
an unreasonable 


there are no tonnage or other dues this does not seem 
amount. A list of articles on which an import duty of only 5 per cent is 
general provision, and one of the most im- 
portant concessions which we are informed was obtained by Lord Elgin was 
the insertion in this latter list of cotton and woollen goods. We are mnch 
mistaken if, from what we hear of the Japanese, the market thus created 
for our home manufactures will not rival that afforded by the vast empir 
lately thrown open by the treaty of Tien-sin. Another important provision, 
and one which we believe is not contained in the American treaty, is that 
by which it is agreed that the tariff shall be subject to revision at the end of 
five years. ‘This is a most necessary precaution in the case of an unknown 
and uncreated trade. There are other minor differences the details of which 
have not reached us, but we believe the above contains the principal items 
of the new treaty, together with its points of difference from that signed by 
Mr. Harris, the American Consul of Simoda. The Russian Minister, Count 
Putiatine, was at Jeddo while Lord Elgin was there, but we understand 
that his treaty differs in no material point from the American.”’ 

It is stated that there are two parties in Japan—one in favour of li- 
beral foreign relations, the other conservative of antique exclusion. When 
the Americans arrived to press for a treaty they freely used the influence 
of the Anglo-French victories in the Peiho. The liberals came into office 
and the treaty was granted. A reaction ensued, and the liberal minister 
made way for the protectionist. But the daring progress of Lord Elgin 
up to the walls of Jeddo caused a second reaction, and brought the libe- 
rals once more into power. Hence the treaty. 


Plistrllanrons. 


The first Cabinet Council since the recess was held on Wednesday, at 
the official residence of Mr. Disraeli. The Ministers present were—the 
Earl of Derby, the Right Honourable B. Disraeli, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of Hardwicke, Mr. Secretary Wal- 
pole, the Earl of Malmesbury, the Right Honourable Sir Edward Lytton, 
General Peel, Lord Stanley, Sir John Pakington, the Right Honourable 
J. W. Henley, and Lord John Manners, 


' Mr. William Ewart Gladstone has been appointed Lord High Com- 
missioncr Extraordinary of the Ionian Islands. He goes out to Corfu 
at once and takes with him, as Secretary, Mr. Arthur Gordon, the 
third son of Lord Aberdeen. 

The Liverpool Post, *‘ on undoubted authority,” says that Mr. Glad- 
stone, “ without in the least identifying himself with the present Go- 
vernment, is about to proceed on a mission to Corfu, in order to inquire 
into the constitution of the Ionian Islands. Mr. Gladstone expects to 
quit England next Saturday, and intends to proceed to his destination by 
way of Vienna and Trieste. His absence will probably extend over a 
period of three months ; but it is distinctly understood that he returns 
in time for the next session of Parliament. The expenses of the mission 
are, of course, to be borne by the Government; but the right honourable 
gentleman will receive no salary, The mission having been pressed 
upon him, he thought it best not to decline it on any personal or political 
grounds; and he goes out imbued with the earnest hope that everything 
that can be done will be done in the interests of justice and freedom.” 


Nice will afford hospitality this winter to the Grand Duchess Helena 
of Russia and the Grand Duchess Maria, widow of the Prince of Leuch- 
tenberg, the second of which ladies arrived at Turin on the 25th Octo- 
ber, and immediately went on to the castle of Racconigi upon a visit to 
the King. 

The Official Journal of Vienna announces that the Emperor has allow- 
ed Baron Lionel de Rothschild to resign the post of Austrian Consul-Ge- 
neral at London, and has expressed satisfaction with his long and faith- 
ful services ; also that his Majesty has appointed Baron Anthony de 
Rothschild to the vacant place. 


The Gazette of Tuesday contained a string of despatches from Admiral 
Seymour and his officers detailing expeditions against Chinese pirates in 
the neighbourhood of Hong-kong. Tn these expeditions no fewer than 
130 piratical junks and boats were destroyed or captured, and 536 
guns sunk in deep water. The town of Coulan, head-quarters of the 
pirates, and their fort mounting 14 guns, were destroyed. The fort was 
captured by Captain Vansittart and ten men. These facts show the scale 
upon which piracy has been carried on off the coast of China. 

_ The famous floating-batteries, seven in number, built during the Rus- 
san war, are now said to be quite useless, and what is worse, would 
have been useless had they been in action. An order was recently issued 
to arm the Erebus. It was found that she could not be armed without 

g down her funnels, Then she was made a target of, and it was 
found that 68-pound shot, at 350 yards, went completely through ler 
side, tearing everything before it. ‘The result of these experiments,” 
says the Hampshire Independent, “ beyond a doubt (? 


charged is excepted from t 














y H ?) demolishes the 
vatsseau bélier theory of Admiral Sartorious and Louis Napoleon.” 


The Royal Commission appointed to investigate the state of the mili- 
tary store and clothing dépéts at Weedon, Woolwich, and the Tower, 

ve sat this week at Woolwich. 

A telegraphic despatch has been received from Emden, in Hanover, 
announcing the successful completion on Wednesday night of the electric 
qmmunication between that port and Cromer, on the English coast. The 
Submarine Company intend ortly to lay another cable to Denmark, 
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HINTS TO “ OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN.” 

The Commander-in-Chief has issued a general order respecting a 
court-martial held at Portsmouth in July last, which terminates with 
rm markable passages. The offender was Eusign John James 
Scott of the 47th Regiment. The first charge was for quitting barracks 
without leave. 

** Second—For conduct unbecoming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman, and to the prejudice of good order and military discipline in the 
following instances— . 

Soe First Instance—‘In having, at Portsmouth, on or about half-past 10 

o' lock, p.m. the 20th day of company with Ensign Dunne, 
47th Regiment, entered the quarters of Ensign G. P. Pigott, of the Wex- 
ford Regiment of Militia, in Clarence Barracks, in his absen ', upset his 
furniture and utensils, and otherwise disarranged his room, and caused the 
bedding to take fire.’ 

** Second instance—‘TIn having, at Portsmouth,, about 12 o'clock, p.m. 
same date as above stated, been drunk and disorderly in the George Hotel 
and then and there otherwise misconducted himself.” - F 

** Upon which charges the Court came to the following decision— 

“* The Court, having maturcly weighed and considered the evidence in 
support of the prosceution, together with what the prisoner has urged in his 
detence, is of opinion that he, the prisoncr, Ensign John James Scott, 47th 
Regiment, is guilty of the first charge. 

“** With regard to the second vharge, first instance—that he, the pri- 
soner, Ensign John James Scott, 47th Regiment, is guilty, with the ex- 
ception of ** conduct unbecoming the character of an officer and a gentle- 
man,’’ and the words, “‘ and caused the bedding to take fire,”’ of which it ac- 
quits him. 

** * With regard to the second charge, second instance—that he, the pri- 
soncr, Ensign John James Scott, 47th Regiment, is guilty, with the excep- 
tion of the words, *‘ and disorderly,” of which it acquits him.’ 

Ensign Scott was sentenced to be severely reprimanded and to have 
his name placed lowest on the list of ensigns. The Quecn approved and 
confirmed the finding and sentence of the Court; but—and here is the 
sting of the order— 

** His Royal Higness cannot allow the officers of the army to be led astray 
by a tacit acquiescence in such crroneous opinions as appear to have been 
entertained by the members of this court-martial. 

** He had hoped that since the publication of the orders by the late Field- 





Marshal Commander-in-chief, the disgraceful habit of practical jokes had 
been entirely discontinued. 

‘** Those orders were personally delivered to, and acknowledged by, En- 
sign Scott, on his first appointment to a commission; his disobedience 
thereto was, therefore, unbecoming the character of an officer ; and to con- 
spire with another for the personal annoyance of a brother officer by enter- 
ing his room uninvited, to upset his furniture and utensils, and otherwise 
disarrange his room, can be designated by no other term than ungentleman- 
like; neither, in the opinion of his Royal Highness, can it be otherwise 
than disorderly in an officer to be drunk in an hotel, and then and there 
otherwise to misconduct himself. 

** His Royal Highness considers such conduct to be fitly described by the 
language of the charge, and he, therefore, recommends courts-martial to 
check, by adequate punishment, practices a perseverance in which cannot 
fail to affeet the character of the officers of the army as gentlemen,” 





SHIPPING “GRIEVANCES,” 

The North Shields Shipowners’ Society have put forth a formidable 
document, detailing the gricvances they suffer under the present Nayi- 
gation laws. They complain that the repeal of the Navigation laws has 
been followed by the increase of foreign, especially American shipping, 
in a proportion far execeding that of the increase of British shipping. 
This is traced to the absence of reciprocity on the part of foreign nations, 
to whom we have behaved with great liberality, but who in return 
still impose heavy duties on goods carried in British bottoms. 

** When we consider that the amount of foreign tonnage employed in the 
carrying trade of this country in 1857 was 7,485,122 tons, certainly not 
one-third of which was conveying the produce of the country to which the 
ship belonged, and thus had a legitimate right to the employment, we can 
form a very just idea of the absolute loss arising to this country for a mere 
chimera, the speculative dreaming of some pseudo-political economist. 
Without exaggeration, the average value of the amount of freightage may 
be taken at 2/. a ton register; thus, after allowing one-third of the foreign 
tonnage off, as being legitimately employed between this and the foreign 
country, we have remaining 4,990,082 tons, giving, at 2/. a ton, the sum of 
9,980,164/. as the amount lost to this country by the employment of foreign 
instead of native shipping, this amount being so much less received for ar- 
ticles sold to other nations, or so much more paid for articles bought of 
them, as the case may be. What a different aspect the shipping of Great 
Britain would present at this time had this extra employment and i 
tional capital been distributed among it. No wonder the foreigners smile 
so simplicity, and, while pocketing our cash, exclaim, ‘Sie vos non 
vobis!’”’ 

A curious instance of exceedingly sharp practice on the part of the 
Americans is brought out in this report. Our coasting trade is open to 
them as to others, Not only is not their coasting trade open to us, but 
under pretext of its being a coasting trade, they shut us out from the 
traffic between the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards of the Union; as if 
England should declare the traffic with India or Canada to be coasting 


traffic ! 

The remedy suggested is a bold appeal to Parliament for a system of 
differential duties with the view of securing a preference for British oyer 
foreign shipping in colonial ports. If these be not granted British ship- 


ping is ruined! 


PROTECTION IN CANADA, 

A proposal, for the revival of protection, broached in Canada, has 
brought out again the Free-trade veteran, Gencral Thompson, who 
contributed to the Bradford Advertiser a letter, handling the subject 
with much of his ancient force and humour. 

‘‘ Nothing, it appears, will satisfy some of the Canadians, but setting w 
the ery of protection against Great Britain, and determining to keep ow 
British produce when the things can be raised at a loss in Canada, For evi- 
dently in this case only can there be occasion for taking any pains. No 
man needs counsel to te the things in Canada when they can be bought 
there cheapest. It is when they cannot that the wise man stands up and 
says, ‘ Here am I ready to make the things dearer and worse, and I hope 
you will be so good as to pay me, because I shall like it better.’ Perhaps it 
was a providential act, that if there are any lingering longings after protec- 
tion to dear goods at home, they should be caricatured by the movement 
described. Within the life of man, it was the rampant belief of British lions 
of all kinds that the colonists ought not to make a twopenny nail for them- 
selves, if these was anybody at home whose interest it was to make it dearer 
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and worse. And at last the thing grew so manifestly stupid that it was 

iven bi by what may be called general consent, y a tail wagging in 
foken regret. But now some of the Canadians are for trying on the cast- 
off clothes. And now to examine this ghost of a defunct insanity. Some- 
body stands up and says to the Canadians—men never held deficient in 
sharpness, though they may not have attained to the celebrity of the other 
side of the border—‘ Here are things which you can obtain from England 
for two shillings or two shillings’ worth, and we come here to offer to make 
you them for three. We promise you we will; and we call upon you by 
your affection to the land where you were born to come to our shops.” Why 
1s it to be a gain to the country, that we shall give three shillings to A and 
B to make us dear goods, when we might as well have given two shillings of 
it to C and D to make the goods which would have brought us the things 
from England, and the other shilling to E and F to make us something that 
we might have eaten, or drunk, or worn, or put into our pockets, or given to 
our little boys and girls, or bestowed in some other of those ingenious ways 
for which an acute people is seldom ata loss? We have a shrewd suspicion 
there is a fraud, a trick, an attempt at genteel robbery without the risk of 
the constable. It will be odd if protection can take root and grow in a new 
one when it could not hold its own under all the advantages of the 
fi) Ned 





THE BURNING OF THE EASTERN CITY. 

Full details of the burning of the Eastern City, an Australian steamer, 
have arrived. She left the Mersey for Melbourne in July with a heavy 
cargo, 180 passengers, and 47 officers and men. Her run was successful 
as far as the equator, when on August 23d, it was found that a fire had 
broken out in the hold. Captain Johnstone at once ordered the passen- 
gers and crew on deck, and all did obey except one. The fore hatch was 
nearly closed, holes being left for the passage of water, and immense 
quantities were poured down. For some time a hope prevailed that 
water was overcoming fire, but this was delusive. Next an attempt was 
made to smother the flames by covering the hatch with blankets, plaids, 
shawls, sails. Not a ship was in sight; the sea rolled heavily; night 
came on; the land was six hundred miles distant. Everything seems to 
have been done to save the ship. Water was again vigorously applied, 
the captain cheerily superintending every operation. In the mean time 
the boats had been prepared and provisioned for lowering, and the women 
and children were removed to the poop. Morning broke and found pas- 
sengers and crew hard at work. Hopes of safety grew fainter every 
moment. ‘The men were excessively fatigued ; the decks grew too hot to 
stand upon, some of the top hamper came down with arun. All seemed 
over when a cry arose of “‘a sail!” It proved anark of safety. One of 
the saved recounts the scene. 

** How I looked to windward, and how faint and ill I felt when I at first 
failed to perceive anything but the ocean and a few black clouds just at the 
edge of the horizon ; how we all at last saw the sail, just like a distant gull 
—she was coming down upon us—close by the edge of the sun’s rays on the 
sea; how we all cheered, and wept and prayed, and laughed and clasped 
each others hands and cheered again ; how great rough fellows hugged each 
other and wept like children; how men who had probably never prayed be- 
fore attend sincere thanksgivings ; and how those who had preserved the 
greatest indifference when death seemed so near were now completely over- 
come, I cannot describe. I shook hands with at least a hundred—many of 
them rough, illiterate men, but who had worked with a high courage in the 
hour of danger, and who were now as sincere in their feelings of thankful- 
ness as the best of us. In less than half an hour from the time we first 
sighted her, the vessel, which proved to be the Merchantman, of and from 
London, with troops for Caleutta, passed close under our stern. How we 
cheered her, and she returned our cheer as only British soldiers and sailors 
can cheer. Our captain hailed through his trumpet, ‘ We are on fire, will 
you stand by us?’ 
and send my boats to assist you. 

First went the women and children, then the men, the captain, stead- 
fast man, being the last to leave. 

«* When we consider the heavy sea running and the way in which both 
ships rolled about, particularly the Eastern City, from the absence of suffi- 
cient sail to steady 


ship in such a sea, without a single accident, speaks for itself. On board 
the Merchantman Captain Brown had provided everything that he could 
devise for relieving our wants and conducing to our comfort ; and well was 
he seconded by Captain Dawson, commanding the troops, They had pre- 
pared hot tea and biscuits for 400. The women and children were accom- 
modated in the cuddy and officers’ rooms, and the crew and passengers mus- 
tered and told off to mess with the soldiers and sailors, without the slightest 
confusion. The Merchantman stood by the burning ship during the night, 
and at about 2 a.m. the flames burst forth over the topgallant forecastle ; 
soon after the foremast went over the side, and in half an hour the 
main and mizen masts went, and soon after she was a mass of flames. We 
could see her still burning until about 5 a.m., when, the Merchantman 
having stood for Table Bay, the distance became too great for us to distin- 
guish other than a dark oe resting against the dim horizon, which was 
the last we saw of our ship. We in the first cabin saved a portion of our 
luggage, but the whole of the other passengers and the majority of the crew 
lost everything. But we were all truly thankful for our preservation from 


to which Captain Brown returned a hearty ‘ Aye, aye; | 


er, we cannot but admire the arrangements of Captains | 
Johnstone and Brown; and to have reseued 227 “ay from a disabled | 





| 
| 
| 


| 


a terrible and inevitable death, and we all feel that the finger of Providence | 


was in it, for had the Merchantman not been obliged to put into Rio de 
Janeiro, in consequence of the illness of her medical officer then in charge 
of the troops, she could not have been so far out of her course, and in a po- 
sition to rescue us. 

“IT cannot speak too highly of Captain Johnstone’s conduct, and I am 
sure every one who was on board the unfortunate Eastern City will agree 
with me. He did all for our safety and the safety of his ship that man 
could do, and by his calm courage animated us all ; while by the ability of 
his arrangements everything was conducted in an orderly and systematic 
manner, at a time when the slightest confusion must have been attended 
with the most disastrous consequences. As the fire originated in the fore- 
hold, with which there was no communication from the forecastle and fore- 
steerage, and as the forehatch had been battened down for four days, it 
must have been caused by spontaneous combustion, or the friction of badly 
stowed packages during the previous day, when the ship rolled so heavily 
in the high sea. I cannot close my communication without bearing testi- 
mony to the calm behaviour of the female passengers, After the first half- 


hour they never complained; and it was only when the ship took a more 


than usually heavy roll that some of the more timid uttered a few screams, 
Poor things, they were many of them resigned to their sad fate. The 
purser’s wife, in particular, astonished me by her calmness throughout.” 

The rescued people met with the kindest treatment, both on board the 
Merchantman and at Cape Town; from which place they were for- 
warded to Melbourne in a bark chartered for the purpose. 








Mr. Amadio sends us a curiosity, of photography—a speck betweeg 
two glasses, which, vores oman i to be a delicate 
and spirited portrait of Charles Dickens. The whole is nearly invisible 
to the naked eye ; the microscope discloses the details of the most finished 
portraiture. It is an example of photographic power interesting in 
ay ways. The Queen, it is oid has in a single ring a of 
family portraits. A book for the waistcoat pocket might hold get 
picture story of travels round the world. A scrap of paper indistinguish. 
able from rubbish in the bottom of a pocket, might contain what under 
the solar microscope would become a great despatch. 





The Prince of Wales will enter the Army as an officer in th 

uards. . om Go Ccldctonam 

The Governor-General of Canada, accompanied by Lord Radstock : 
or two others, has been leading a hunter's life in the backwooda en the 
shores of the beautiful river Severn, which empties into Lake Huron, 

When the new Indian Council was formed, much clamour was raised gt 
the appointment of Mr. Charles Mills, chiefly because his wealth 
the salary a mere superfluity to him, and because it was not his intention to 
retire from the banking house of Glyn and Co., of which he is a member 
Mr. Mills has deprived these objections of whatever weight they might be 
supposed to possess, by declining to accept more than the 500/. per annum 
which he has received for twenty years as an East India director, trang. 
ferring the balance of 700/. a year to the credit of the Indian revenue, 

Mr. F. A. Carrington, of the Oxford circuit, has been appointed Recorder of 
Wokingham, vice Mr. George Clive, M.P., resigned. ” ad 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has given a Ceylon writership to the success. 
ful candidate in an open competition of the students of Glasgow University 
of which he is rector. . 

The Reverend Thomas White, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
has been appointed to the Mastership of the Grammar Schooh, Lynn Regis, 


A letter in the Nord, from Berlin, states that the Minister-President, 
Baron Manteuffel, has just received from the Emperor of Russia, as a mark 
of special friendshi , & present of two magnificent porcelain vases, made at 
the Imperial manufactory at St. Petersburg. 

The Belgian Monitewr announces that M. Barrot has presented letters 
putting an end to his mission as Extraordinary Envoy and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the Emperor of the French at the Belgian Court. 

The young Prince of Oude is still at Cairo, leading a very retired life, and 
but seldom seen abroad. He is residing at the house of an English shaw] 
merchant, a Mahomedan from Lahore, who for several years has been es- 
tablished in Egypt. 


Major-General Sir William Reid K.C.B., a notable man, died on 
Sunday last. He was an officer of Engineers, had been in the army 
since 1809, served in the great Peninsular sieges and battles, and was pre- 
sent at the attack on Algiers by Lord Exmouth. He had been Governor of 
Bermuda, Barbadoes and Malta, chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Exhibition of 1851, and author of a book on the Law of Storms. 

The Rev. V. Thomas, B.D., late Senior Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, died last week in the 84th year of his age, at his resi- 
dence in High Street, Oxford. According to Crockford’s Clerical Dictionary, 
the Reverend gentleman at the time of his death held the following valual 
preferments: Vicarage of Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, value 510/.; popula- 
tion, 668; promoted in 1804; patron, Lord Leigh. Vicarage of Yarnton, 
Oxon, value 290/. ; population, B17; promoted in 1803 ; patron, Sir George 
Dashwood, Bart. tory of Dunkbourne-Rouse, Gloucestershire, value, 
2431. ; oy 160; promoted in 1810; patrons, Corpus Christi Co 
Oxford. It will thus be seen that the Reverend gentleman has, during 
period he held the three livings, received the enormous sum of 55,154/., the 
aggregate of the population Ee 1145. Mr. Thomas graduated at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, in 1796, and rose to be one of the leading men of the 
College. He was formerly a shining light among the Oxford Conservatives. 

The Baroness de Bourqueney, wife of the French Ambassador at the 
court of Vienna, died in that city on Saturday night, in child-bed. 

Mr. William Blagrove, brother of our most eminent English violinist, 
died suddenly on Monday night, just as he was about entering Drury Lane 
Theatre to fulfil his duties in the orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Alfred Mellon. 

Lord and Lady Muncaster recently narrowly escaped the consequences of 
a serious accident, While crossing a narrow bridge the leading horses of 
their carriage leaped the parapet of the bridge. Fortunately, the pole and 
harness broke, and no one was hurt. 

M. Emile de Girardin has had the misfortune to put his shoulder out of 
place while coming downstairs. 

A dwarf named Richebourg, who was only 60 centimetres (23} inches) 
high, has just died in the Rue du Four St. Germain, aged ninety. He was, 
when young, in the service of the Duchess d’Orleans, mother of. King Louis 
Philippe, with title of “* butler,” but he performed none of the duties of the 
office. After the first revolution broke out he was employed to convey de- 
spatches abroad, and, for that purpose, was dressed as a baby, the despatches 
being concealed in his cap, and a nurse being made to carry him. For the last 
twenty-five years he lived in the Rue du Four, and during all that time 
never went out. He had a great repugnance to strangers, and was alarmed 
when he heard the voice of one; but in his own family he was very lively 
and cheerful in his conversation. The Orleans family allowed him a pen- 
sion of 3000 franes.—Galignani’s Messenger. 


Letters from Rome state that the Pope “has resolved to modify the exist- 
ing regulations relative to the baptism of Jewish children.” 

One of the murderers of Péchard, the watchmaker of Caen, was a Jew 
named Gugenheim, who, being allowed the benefit of ‘‘ extenuating cir- 
cumstances,”’ was sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour for life. This 
man had several illegitimate children by a Jewish mistress, who was also 
found guilty as a participant in the murder, and was sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment. When the parents were arrested, the prefect of Calvados, 
according, as it appears, to be the custom in such circumstances, sent 
children, all very young, to the Hospice of Caen. The Sisters of Charity at- 
tached to that establishment made them learn the Christian catechism, 
had them baptised. M. Isidore, the Grand Rabbi of Paris, lately claimed 
the children in order to have them educated as Jews, but the Sisters, who 
were very proud of their converts, strongly objected to give them up. The 
prefect of the Calvados thought it right to refer the matter to M. Delangle, 
the Minister of the Interior, and he has just sent a very short but —_ ’ 
ne gy order that the baptised children shall be handed over to the rand 

abbi. 


The statue of Charles Albert, executed by order of the municipalit of 
pe. was inaugurated under the portico of the Town-house on the dlet 
tober. 
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eo . 
Times, extractin the following 
“ ae = Sestion.* * Colonel Perceval, the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 


for the last three years in bad » 80 Much so 
Hou = for aon a matter of aa surmise that he would be 
that led to resign his office. The gallant officer, however, held on, un- 
com to let so good a piece of patronage fall into the hands of his old 
willing the Whigs. We now learn that Lord Derby, anxious to make as 
— as Tle while the sun shines, has persuaded Colonel Perceval 
—_ Voor t e purpose of enabling him to appoint his private secretary, 
ew. P Talbot, to the office. A very short time will, in all probability, 


see this neat little job carried out.”” 


STs from the Globe, heads it, 
t 


Messenger prints a letter from Macon stating that the estate 
f Milly, belonging to M. de Lamartine, has been sold to a landed proprie- 
t t Bordeaux for 675,000 francs. The surveyors and appraisers of Macon 
ted wales’ it at 750,000 francs. The estate is large, the vineyards ex- 
tensive, but the house is small and inconvenient. 
The balance sheet of the General Committee of the India Mutiny Relief 
Fund shows that the sum subscribed was 433,620/. ; and that the expendi- 
ture of all kinds has been 169,268/. ; leaving a handsome balance. The ex- 
penses for managemert have been 6223/. 

A Vienna letter states that considerable alarm has been caused in the com- 
mercial world by the discovery that notes of the Bank of V ienna for 
100 florins each have been reproduced by means of photography, with such 
exactness that it was very difficult to detect the false from the true. 


Galignan’’ s 





if the head of ‘‘ sport’’ we have the following paragraph. ‘ The 
Din ct Cambridge, on a visit to the Duke of Rutland, last week, shot over 
reserves, in which 435 pheasants, 54 partridges, 55 hares, 18 rab- 


k : 
biteand 1 woodcock, were killed. On the following day, his Royal High- 
ness, the Duke of Rutland, and Lord G. Manners, bag; 240 pheasants, 


rtrid 73 hares, and 26 rabbits, in four hours, in the Links preserves. 
Hit Grace’ has also been visited by Lord G. Manners, Lord Alfred Paget, 
Earl Jermyn, Lord Keane, General Hall, and G. Norman, Esq. The game 
killed by his Grace and friends, with an average of three guns a day, for 
upwards of a fortnight, is 857 pheasants, 2700 partridges, 690 hares, 129 
rabbits, and 2 woodcocks; and the bag made by Mr. Bell, the park-keeper, 
during September, as presents for the tenants, &c., were 620 partridges, 81 
hares, and 3 rabbits, making a total of 5082 head, which, in consequence of 
the unusual abundance of game, is scarcely missed.” 


The mortality of London, last weck, 1133, showed a slight increase, and, 
by comparison with the average rate of mortality prevailing at the end of 
tober, it appears to be a little in excess even of the average. This is at- 
tributed to the low temperature. Scarlatina seems to be the most prevalent 


The Hudson, a fine iron paddle-wheel steamer, of 2500 tons, belonging 
to the Bremen and New York line, was burnt in the port of Bremerhaven 
on Tuesday. She was insured for 70,0002, 

An extensive lanpslip has taken place near Yarmoath, in the Isle of 
Wight. Such a circumstance has not taken place for a number of years. 

The German emigration to the Cape seems to be on the inerease ; a few 
days ago as many as 620 male and female emigrants embarked at Hamburg 
on one vessel. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 3d day of Nov. 1858. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
+» £32,403,940 Government Debt............ 
Other Securities. ...........++ 
| Gold Coin and Bullion,....... 


Notes issued secsveeceseesess £11,015,1 00 
9,900 





Silver Bullion. .........6.505+ 


£32,403 ,940 £32,403 910 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital .......... £14,553 ,000 Government Securities (imelu- 
Mcweccedeceeeoccesccoceoce 3,1 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,809 467 
Public Deposits” ... Other Securities. ..........0++ 14,807 9.9 
Other Deposits .............. SR neni aon cenaniaamadioatvadbls 11,041,195 
Seven Daysand other Bills .. Gold and Silver Coin ......... 683,945 





£37 342,416 £37 ,3.2,416 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct 











BIRTHS, 
On the 26th October, at Norwich, the Wife of Major Brandling, C.B., Royal Horse 
Artillery, of a daughter. 
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| wealthy bankers, large capitalists, 
| to believe that it is pernicious anc 


On the 2d November, at Cotgrave, the Venerable T. H. Browne, M.A., Archdeacon 


of Ely and Rector of Cotgrave ; in his 79th year. 


On the 3d, at Barr House, Bishops Hull, Taunton, after a long illness, Isabella 
Ann, widow of the late Colonel Sir Charles W. Dance, K.H.; in her 63d year. 


P OST SC R | PT . SATURDAY, 


The London Parliamentary Reform Association, wakened into activity 
by the approach of the session and the speeches of Mr. Bright, called a 
Conference, which was held yesterday at the Guildhall Coffeehouse, 
About 120 gentlemen were present. Mr. Clay, Member for Hull, oceu- 

ied the chair. There were eight other Members present: Mr, John 
3right, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Roupell, Mr. Cox, Mr. Coningham, Mr, 
White, Mr. Williams, Mr. Donald Nicoll. Among the other - 
sons were Mr. Miall, Mr, Samuel Morley, Mr. Peter Taylor. The 
meeting first heard a report of what had becn done by the socicty sinee 
last year. It was held that its proposal for an occupation franchise in 
boroughs, a 10/. franchise in counties, the ballot, a redistribution of seats, 
and triennial Parliaments, had found such favour with the country, that 
a bill embodying these principles ought to be introduced into Parliament, 
On the motion of Mr. Morley, seconded by Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, of 
Edinburgh, this proposition was adopted. Then came the chief business 
of the meeting—the formal appointment of Mr. Bright as the leader of 
the party. Mr. Roebuck moved, and Mr, Miall seconded a resolution, 
formally requesting Mr. Bright, “ after consultation with friends of the 
cause with whom he may see fit to advise, to prepare and take charge of 
such a measure.” 

Mr. Bright, in answer to this request, spoke at some length. He had 
long been of opinion that a bill prepared by the earnest reformers should 
be placed before Parliament. Our statesmen have an inadequate notion 
of what is wanted. We must hope that the hereditary Peerage will 
learn from what is passing that it must make greater steps forward. As 
to the request made to him— 

“T know the tremendous responsibility it imposes upon me if I accept the 
charge you so kindly wish to commit to me. Ihave no pretensions what- 
soever either to lead the popular party out of doors or to act as a leader in 
the House of Commons, I have never made any pretensions whatsoever to 
such a character, for I know how much in many respects my natural dispo- 
sition unfits me for such a place. No man can lead a political party long or 
successfully who is not in some way pliant and supple, though he may be 
able in some sense or other to follow that party. Now, as you know, I 
have not been very pliant. 1 have always endeavoured to follow what I 
thought right in all cases that came before me; but I hope Iam not un- 
willing, and I shall not be unwilling, on this question, with which I am 
more directly connected, to make whatever concessions are reasonable or 
necessary, in order to promote the great object we have in view.” 
cheers.) Then he pointed out the difficulties that beset the settlement 
of the question—enormous if not unconquerable. None are i 
of the great body of the people—of any possible extension of the suffrage, 
‘* But it is not looking fairly at our difficulty to say that if you offer every 
man a vote every man will be in your favour. Bear in mind that you live 
in a country where, till now, it has been but a dream with the working 
man that he could have a vote at all. We have a great number of heredi- 
tary legislators possessing vast property all over the United Kingdom. In 
the House of Commons you have the sons, and the brothers, and nominees 
of those hereditary legistators; and in the press you have a large number of 
newspapers which appear to exist but to support the dominant party, and 
now and then, as occasion may offer, doing a little for the public. And 
again, outside amongst the public you have rich persons, great merchants, 
hy men, who have been taught 

most hazardous to their position that 
political power should be spread with any degree of fairness amongst all 
classes of the people. (Cheers.) The endeavour must be to meet the general 


| opinion rather than seek a permanent settlement of the question.”’ 


| use of his judgment both in framing the bill and bringing it in. 


On the 27th, at Glenarm Castle, N. Lreland, the Countess of Antrim, of a daughter. | 


On the 29th, at the Rectory, East Bradenham, Norfolk, the Wife of the Rey. 
George Robert Winter, of a daughter. 

On the 30th, at Ball’s Park, Hertfordshire, the Lady Elizabeth St. Aubyn, of a son 

On the 24 November, at Farcham, the Wife of Rear-Admiral R. Patton, of a 
daughter. 

On the 3d, in Forres Street, Edinburgh, Lady Colebrooke, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the llth September, at Byculla Church, Bombay, Lieutenant Frederick Scri- 
vener, Superintendent of Army Schools under the Bombay Presidency, to Emma, 
third daughter of George Merrett, Esq., civil engineer and surveyor, London, 

On the 2ist, in the Cathedral, Calcutta, James A. Mountford Patton, Esq., of 
the Bengal Cavalry, only son of James Patton, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, to Con- 
stance, second daughter of Philip William Le Geyt, Esq., of the Legislative Council. 

On the 30th October, at St. Mary’s Chapel, Dalkeith, Colonel Philip Dundas, to 
Lady Jane Charteris, dxughter of the late Francis, Earl of Wemyss and March. 

On the 30th, at St. Mary Magdelene, 
Bristol, to Eliza, relict of the late Wm. Lowless, Esq., solicitor, Peckham, London 

On the 4th November, at St. James's, Piccadilly, Peter Wells, Esq., of Winkfield, 
near Windsor, to Julia, widow of Major Sutton, H.M.S., and daughter of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Robert Harve y, C.B. 


of a son, 





DEATHS, 
On the Sth July, at Wanganni, New Zealand, Frederick Wemyss, Lieutenant 
H.M.’s 65th Regiment, son of Liewtenant-General Wemyss, C.B.; in his 26th year. 
On the Lith September, of cholera, at Caleutta, Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Grant Prende rgast, Bengal Cavalry, youngest son of the late General Sir Jeffery 
Prendergast ; in his 43d year. ‘ 

On the 18th, at Allahabad, of dysentery, after a very short illness, Thomas James 
Duthoit, M.B., Assistant-Surgeon H.E.I.C, Service, son of Thomas Duthoit, of the 
ae d England. 

n the Ist October, at Brighton, Colin Campbell, Esq., late Physician-General in 
Bengal ; in his 8lst year. = : . ) 

On the 2d, at the residence of het uncle, Captain W. Hoseason, Malta, Maria, 

Sm daughter of the late Thomas Hoseason, Esq., Colonial Seeretary at Sierra 


On the 25th, at his seat, Gilgarran, near Whitehaven, James Robertson Walker, 
me. a Captain in the Royal Navy, and a Justice of the Peace for the County of 
Camberland. Captain Robertson Walker served under Nelson in the Victory, at 
Trafalgar, and, with the exception of the boatswain, was the only one out of sixty 
_— d on the forecastle at the commencement of the battle who was not either 

led or wounded ; in his 76th year. 
san the 29th, at his residence, 2, Devonport Villas, Stamford Road, Kingsland, 
John Hoskin, Esq., K.N., late Superintendent of Her Majesty’s Revenue Cruisers ; 
in his 90th year. . 

‘On the 3ist, in Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, Major-General Sir William Reid, 


KC.B., R.E., late Governor of Malta; in his 67th year, 


In accepting the post offered to him, Mr. Bright reserved to himself the 
Before he 
sat down Mr. Bright repeated his warning against placing confidence in the 


| present Government, of whose conversion we have no clear proof “ though 


the hearts of some of them appear a little touched,” and treated with scorn 
the charge that he was setting class against class. He had a word to say tothe 
Whigs—** There is one class of whom, before I conclude, I would say a word, 
and that is the Whig politicians and statesmen. It has been said that the 
only person I complimented at Birmingham was Lord John Russell, It 

been alleged, I believe, that I made any personal attack upon 
any one. But Lord John Russell has for many years been surrounded 
by a number of noblemen and gentlemen who have been considered the 
leaders of the Whig party, and it is a curious fact, that however much 


has not 


| some of them did for reform thirty years ago, since that time they have 


Peckham, Mr. Henry Cade, sculptor, of | 


| country and collecting the sinews of war. 


made almost no progress at all. I refer to them to say that I have no 
wish to place myself in opposition to them, as I believe you have not. 
We want to accomplish certain objects which we believe to be good, and 
we should be delighted if all, or any of those parties would throw in their 
strength with ours, and that as the great Whig party and the great peo- 
ple’s party thirty years ago acted together to make a great step in advance 
upon the question of Parliamentary Reform, so we should rejoice again 
to weleome one and all of them who will unite their strength with ours, 
and enable us to settle this question on such a basis that whatever 
may have been our subjects of dissension in past years, there shall be 
heneeforward no cause for jealous feeling on the part of one class against 
another, and no complaint or grievance that any class of the community 
is purposely excluded from political power.”’ (Cheers.) 

fh conclusion, Mr. Bright urged the necessity of organizing the 
About 400/, were subscribed 


80 


on the spur of the moment. 


Mr. Tancred, Member for Banbury, having intimated to his consti- 


| tuents that illness will prevent him from appearing again in Parliament, 


several candidates have rushed into the field, some only to test their 


chances and retire. ‘The names of those mentioned as probable are, Ser- 


; geant Pigott, Mr. Samuelson, proprietor of ironworks, Mr. Hardy, also 


| 


connected with the iron trade, and Mr, Edward Miall 

The hop planters of Sussex and Kent met at Tunbridge Wells yesterday, 
Mr. Brand, M.I., in the chair, and determined to begin an “agitation” 
for the total and unconditional repeal of the hop duty. A memorial to 
Mr. Disracli was adopted, and a deputation appointed to present it. 


Yesterday the Queen gave audience at Windsor Castle to Sir Edward 
Lytton and Mr. Gladstone. The Secretary for the Colonics subsequently 
presented to her Majesty Mr. Ross, President of the Executive Council 


of Canada, Mr. Galt, Inspector-General of Canada, and Mr. Cartier, 


Attorney-General for Lower Canada, After the presentations, Mr, 
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Smith, Mayor of Melbourne, had an audience of her Majesty, to which 
he was introduced by Sir Edward Lytton. 





more pleasant than the rest afforded by the historical drama, If the actor 
who plays John, that “ gallant monarch,” as Falconbridge (sole es his 


We learn that the Reverend George Hills, B.D., honorary Canon of | theory) calls him, can produce an excitement of twenty minutes’ duration 
’ 


Norwich, and incumbent of St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth, has been ap- 
pointed to the Bishopric of British Columbia.—Zos?. 

The new Prussian Ministry is not yet completed. Two more appvint- 
ments, however, have been made. The finance department is given over 
to M. von Patow, and Baron Rudolph von Auerswald joins the Cabinet 
without a portfolio. M. von Auerswald was President of the Ministry 
in 1846, immediately after the revolution, He is a stanch Libs ral, very 
popular, and leads the Right Centre in the YWouse of Represcniatives. 


M. von Patow is a decided Liberal, and has always been opposed to the | 


extension of the army. As it is known that the Regent is favourable to 
snch an extension, at least so far as the officers are concerned, it would 
appear that he has waived this point of difference in order to secure the 
services of M, von Patow. 

With regard to other arrangements, says the 7imes, it is understood 
that Baron Bunsen was invited by the Regent to repair to Berlin with 
the intention of offering him a portfolio in the Ministry, on the forma- 
tion of which the Baron’s advice was taken. For the present, however, 
it is decided that he will not enter the Ministry, as he prefers to take his 
seat as an independent Member of the Upper House. It is reported that 


Count Pourtales and Baron Usedom will be appointed to high offices, and | 


it is understood that important changes are pending in the Prussian 
diplomatic corps. 

There is a ecmetery in Pratt Street, Camden Town. Some excavations 
have been made in or near it recently with a view to building, and a high 


hoarding set up to prevent the curious from observing what was going on. | selt t r 
| beth, more varied in her expedients for rule, and more feminine than 


[t was assumed that bodies were removed, and a mob collecting tore down 
the hoarding and burnt it. ‘The remains of the dead do appear to have been 
shamefully dealt with. In August summonses were issued against those 
who sanctioned the excavations, and yesterday fresh summonses were taken 
out. The case is pending, as the question whether the authorities have a 
proper faculty to move human bodies is not decided. 

The anniversary of the battle of Inkerman was yesterday celebrated at 
the Crystal Palace. All soldiers wearing the Crimean medal were admitted 
free. A good part of the service was represented by the soldiers present. 
There was plenty of music and some dancing. The féte was successful. 

MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, FripaAy Arrrrnoon. 

Monday Ist November, being the day usually fixed for the half-yearly 
closing of the Transfer books at the Bank of England, was observed asa 
holiday at the Stock Exchange. On Tuesday the market for English Se- 
curities opened heavily, Consols, 984 98}, the dealers for the most part 
showing an inclination to effect sales; business has been very moderate, but 
quotations have declined } and % per cent, the increase in the demand for 
gold, with reports of large amounts still to be withdrawn for the Continent, 
and the state of Foreign Exchanges, are the chief causes of the present ad- 
verse movement; it is probable the near approach of the Consol settling 
may also have some influence in producing a certain heaviness, as it is 
thought to be rather a ‘* Bull’? Account. Yesterday the Bank Directors 
separated without reducing the rate of interest, and Consols declined } per 
eent, although a reduction had not been looked for; indeed, if the require- 
ments for the Continent and the East go on increasing an early advance in 
the rate would be the more probable. ‘Today Consols have been alternately 
974 and 98, closing finally 974 sellers. Reduced and New Three per Cents, 
are 963 963; Bank Stock marks, 227. 

There has been but little doing in the Foreign Stock Market during the 
whole of the week, and prices have in instances remained stationary, with 
one or two exceptions there is scarcely a difference in the quotation. Turk- 
ish Stock has shown considerable weakness, the New Scrip was at one time 
quoted at 1 dis. but it is now par. Peruvian has improved in some instances 
to the extent of 2 per cent. and there is still an appearance of a better mar- 
ket. Enquiry still continues to be made for the Victor Emmanuel Mortgage 
Loan, the price being 98 99; Mexican, 204 203; Peruvian Four-and-Half 
iy Cent, 1} 921; Ditto Three per Cent, 73 74; Uribarren Peruvian, 

485; Peruvian Dollars, 79 81; Turkish Six per Cents, 92} 923; Ditto 
Four per Cents, 105 1054; Ditto Serip, No. 1, } dis. and } prem. ; Ditto 
No. 2, par and } prem. ; Spanish Three per Cents, 47 474; Ditto Deferred, 
304 30}; Ditto Certificates, 6) 63; Venezucla, 40 41; Portuguese, 47 47}. 

A rather less than average business has been passing in the Railway Share 
Market this week, quotations showing a decline all round, in sympathy with 
the depression in the English Stock Market. Great Western has fallen to 
54} 543, 1 per cent below the value last Saturday; Midland has likewise 
receded §, and Lancashire and Yorkshire, }; London and North-Western, 
3, London and South-Western, 3, and Berwick 1 percent ; Caledonian Stock 
closes 83 834; Brighton, 109 111; North Staffordshire, 4% 4} dis. Great 
Northern shares, 26} 263 ; Sheffield, 35 35}; Oxford, Worcester, and Wol- 
verhampton, 13} 14} ; South-Eastern and Dover, 22} 22}. This has been 
the least active day in the week. 

The Foreign Railway Markets are steady, prices firm in consequence of 
increasing traffics ; Paris and Lyons, 34} 35 ; Northern of France, 38} 39; 
Paris and Strasbourg, 273 28}; Indian shares are flat, but from no especial 
cause; East Indian, 106} 107; Madras 20/. shares, 20} 207; Great Indian 
Peninsula, 21 21}. 





+ Che Cheatres. 


The work of revival proceeds rapidly at the Princess's Theatre. Less 
than three wecks ago King John was the great reproduction of the time ; 
now Macbeth is brought out, and is performed alternately with the less 
popular work. Mr. Charles Kean seems to be passing in review all the 
sources of his well-merited success, during his waole term of manage- 
ment, with a determination to begin again from the very beginning. 
King John was the first play in which he called the attention of the town 
to his high qualitics as a master of stage-decorations ; Macbeth was the 
first, with respect to which, by means of the fly-leaf to his bills, he offi- 
cially assumed his archeological character. 

The performance of a great Shaksperian part on the six successive 
nights of every week is a task that requires Herculean energies, and 
would almost tax Herculean strength, and when Mr. Charles Kean 
last season, gave, without intermission, a course of King Lear, he sub- 
jected himself to an expenditure of energy and a weight of responsibility, 

m which, in what are called the “ palmy days of the drama” the most 
resolute ian would have shrunk with timidity. By alternating 
King John with Macbeth he now obtains for himself a sort of semi-repose, 

ual to the hard work of ordinary men—but still, as “the labour one 
dalights in physicks pain,” we haye no doubt the toil of the tragedy is 


he may flatter himself that he has performed no trivial feat: yet many 
ere the words he has to utter, and often has he to remain Saas an 
stage, at once detestable and insignificant. But with Macher) the case “a 
different. Macbeth, the representative of the ambitious miurd rer @ a 
the hen-pecked husband in a rude age; Macbeth, the confidant of waded. 
sisters, and the beholder of ghosts; Macbeth, with so litth resolution, 
that a feminine frown can stimulate him into crime, and with such r 
sonal courage, that he can fight like a lion, though all the prophee tae 
which he believes, unite in predicting his downfall; this same Macbeth, 
though he demands no little labour from the actor, who would represent 
him, offers no slight prize in return for the necessary exertion, ' 
Whether his purpose is to place a drama on the stage, with every per- 
fection of detail or to sustain a leading character, Mr. Charles Ken, is 
always the thoroughly conscientious artist, and none but a thoroughly 
conscientious artist can do all that is required to make the great act of 
Macbeth (the second) really impressive. ‘The very necessity of revealin 
a series of harrowing emotions in a yoice, constantly suppressed, involves 
a physical exertion, unappreciated by those who are ignorant of the tech. 
nicalities of histrionic art. There is an unceasing temptation to speak 
out boldly, which must be manfully resisted, even at the expense of g 
possible ** point” or so; and this requisite is completely fulfilled by Mr 
Charles Kean. Thoroughly comprehending the moral position of “Mac. 
beth as acted upon by others, rather than as originating action himself, 


| he presents through all the carly portion of the play, a finished picture of 





a thoroughly = being, who knowing the better path, is compelled 
in spite of himself to tread the worse. Mrs. Charles Kean, as Lady Mae. 


many who have undertaken the part, obviously commands, and, he, 
clearly against his will, quite as obviously obeys. The strength with 
which Mrs. Charles Kean astonished her audience, as Constance, in King 
John is displayed in Lady Macbeth, with a profusion of expressive sub- 
tilties, for which the former part offered no opportunity. The sleep-walk- 
ing scene too receives from her a preternatural colouring, that renders it 
singularly picturesque in its awfulness. One might fancy something like 
the notion of mesmeric coma, blended with the idea of ordinary sonnam- 
bulism. Mentally in a world of dreams, though corporally in her own 
palace, she looks as little an inhabitant of the earth, as the witches them- 
selves,—even the witches of the Princess’s Theatre, whose weird charaec- 
ter is indicated by all the modern contrivances that can convert a sub- 
stantial stage into a shadowy dream-land. 

The more grotesque gayeties of the Strand Theatre have this week been 
preceded by a version of M. Scribe’s little piece L’ Hériti¢ve, which ex- 
hibits us a crafty old gentlemen, first plotting to make his nephew 
marry a noluntaly rich widow, and then when a will has transformed 
the handsome competency into a splendid fortune, undoing his own 
work, and trying to secure the lady for himself. Pieces of this kind 
succeed conditionally on the smartness of the dialogue, the aptitude of the 
actors, and, let us add, the elegance of the upholstery. The first of 
these conditions is fulfilled by Mr. Troughton the adapter, the second 
by Miss Swanborough, Mr. Selby, and Mr. Parselle, and the third again 
by Miss Swanborough, in her managerial capacity. Small as the 
establishment is, and slight as are the pieces produced, we never find 
anything like careless stage-arrangement at the Strand Theatre. 


Parisian THEATRICALS. 

The Demoiselle Maupin, a heroine of early French opera, celebrated 
like our Earl of Rochester for the recklessness of her life, and the con- 
trition of her latter days, is the principal personage in the new comedy, 
Les Trois Maupins, lately produced at the Gymnase. The authors, MM. 
Scribe and H. Boisseaux, have freed the eccentric lady from the infam 
that attaches to her name, but the incidents of the piece are borrow 
in some measure, from her real biography, though twisted to new pur- 
poses, the adventures of the single demoiselle being shared by three 
distinct individuals. 

At the beginning of the piece, the quondam darling of the French 
public, played by Madame Desirée, makes ber appearance in a state of 
indigence, ruined by the loss of her voice, and consequently unable to 
fulfil an engagement that binds her to sing at the Versailles opera. She 
is hospitably sheltered by the D’ Aubigné family in their chateau, though 
they are scarcely less unhappy than herself. Mademoiselle d’ Aubigné 
and her brother ho both fallen victims to an expensive law-suit, and 
they see no way of evading the wishes of Madame de Maintenon, who de- 
sires to give the young lady a husband not suited to her taste, and to 
place the young gentleman in a monastery, notwithstanding his wish to 
enter the military profession. To enable her to gain that fortune, which 
alone can rescue her from a position so terrible, La Maupin, who has 
never been scen at Versailles, advises Béatrix d’Aubigné to take her 
name and her place, assuring her that to a cantatrice all things are pos- 
sible. The advice is followed; Béatrix proceeds to Versailles, without 
acquainting her brother with the project, achieves a brilliant success a5 
La Maupin, and is soon persecuted by a number of libertine admirers. 
At the same time, she forms a serious attachment to Henri d’Albret, an 
interesting young gentleman, and is about to leave Versailles, with the 
profits of ta success, when an unexpected adversary arises in the person 
of M. Maupin, husband of the real vocalist, who has been long sup- 
posed dead, but who now manifests his vitality by a vehement desire 
to touch his wife’s salary. A sudden flight is resolved upon as 
only method of escaping from this dilemma, but a carriage that calls 
for the purpose of taking Béatrix to a ball given by the Princess 
Palatine would render flight impossible did not M. d’Aubigné, who has 
met his sister and learned her noble devotion, don female attire, and take 
her place in the vehicle. At the ball, d’ Aubigné, still in disguise, gets 
into a fight with three young roysterers, who take him for a woman, an 
as a woman he is assisted by the Duc de Navailles, one of the lovers of 
Béatrix. As chance will have it, he is conducted to a chateau, in whic 
the Duchesse de Navailles and several ladies of rank are carrying on & 
joyous existence, concealed from the sombre glances of Madame de 
Maintenon, and 3 his time pleasantly enough ; but the officer who 
has placed him in this agreeable prison’ immediately afterwards meets 
Béatrix, and cannot account for the extraordinary escape of his captive. 
In the last act, Béatrix is safe at home in her family chiteau, and 
d’Albret, who has heard that La Maupin is dead, is mourning her loss, 
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supposing that Béatrix is the deceased person. However, La Maupin is 
not dead after all, and d’Albret ultimately becomes the happy husband 
of Béatrix d’ Aubigné. 





Music. 

M. Jullien’s “Concerts d’Adieu,”’ as he calls them, which began at 
the Lyceum on Monday evening, differ from those of previous years only 
in the comparative smallness of the locality and the corresponding re- 
duction in the magnitude of his tuneful host. I he interior of the house 
is fitted up as usual, the ground-area being formed into a promenade 
with the orchestra in the centre; the programmes present, as usual, an 
agreeable melange of the more severe and classical works of the great 
masters with Jullicn’s own light and brilliant dance-music; and the one 
class of music, as wé llas the other, is executed with remarkable pre- 
cision and spirit. The diminution of the orchestra, to which he was 
driven by necessity, proves a positive advance, His sixty performers, 
all chosen men, arc strong enough for every purpose, while they are 
more fully under the conductor’s control than the useless multitudes now 
crowded into our orchestras by way of making a show. On Monday 
night, the overture to the Freischiitz, and the rivulet-scene, the storm, 
and rustic dance, from Beethoven's pastoral symphony, delighted the 
whole audience, the denizens of the promenade included, who listened 
most attentively. Miss Louisa Vinning, the vocalist of the evening, 
sang two favourite airs very agreeably. The only novelty was the ap- 

earance of a young Russian violinist, M. Wieniawski, of considerable 
continental reputation. He evidently belongs to the Paganini school ; 
for, though he played Mendclssohn’s concerto exceedingly well, yet he 
was much more at home while revelling in the marvellous fours de force 
—the one-string passages, harmonic tones, rapid flights, and grotesque 
imitations, of the ‘‘ Carnival of Venice.’ Like all performers of this 
school, not excepting the great original himself, his tone is ¢/in, fulness 
and volume being sacrificed to execution ; and the same thing, it may be 
observed, is the case with drarvra singers. Among the dance-music, the 





best things were a “‘ new Jetty Treffz Quadrille,” in which the songs and 
ballads which that pretty songstress has made so popular were introduced, 


and a quadrille made up of Scottish tuncs, and played with as true “ High- | 
land rage” (as Burns calls it,) as if the maestro had spent his days on the | 
braes of Lochaber. This power of seizing the various nationalities of | 
music is one of the qualities which have conduced much to Jullien’s po- 
pularity. On Monday night the theatre was very full, and the audience 
were quict and attentive till the latter part of the evening, when the | 
noisy hilarity of idle young men, bent on a “lark,” created some dis- 
turbance, but unattended with riot and not followed (as has sometimes | 
happened) by a crop of police cases next morning. 

e made some remarks the other day on Monsieur Jullien’s cos- 
—- scheme, in which a certain greatness of conception is mingled 
with ludicrous absurdity. We think him a most deserving man; but 
it isreally impossible, even for those who most seriously wish success to 
his labours, to suppress a smile at the gallic grandiloquence of his an- 
nouncements. He tells us that he “gives these concerts d’adieu, pre- 
vious to his departure on his universal musical tour, through the capitals 
and cities of Europe, America, Australia, the Colonies, and civilized 
towns of Asia and Africa, accompanied by the élite of his orchestra, 
and other artists, savans, and hommes de lettres, forming the nucleus of 
a Society already constituted under the title of ‘ Société de Harmonie | 
Universelle,” with the object not only of diffusing the divine and civil- 
izing art of music, but of promoting, through harmony’s powerful elo- | 
quence, anoble and philanthropic cause.’ There is something positively 
astounding in this ‘* Universal Musical Tour,” in which M. Jullien is 
about to 


** Survey the world from China to Peru,” 

and wave his baton where baton was never waved before. M. Jullien 
is another Alexander the Great setting out on an expedition to conquer 
the world—to reduce the whole globe to one empire of universal har- 
mony, of which he himself is to be the Emperor. He is to take the 
field, attended by “ artists, savans, and hommes de lettres,” like his 
prototype the Great Napoleon when he went to subjugate the East. It 
is a pity that M. Jullien has not announced the names of these savans 
and men of letters. We fear that the musical commander, as the mili- 
tary commander did, will find this kind of camp-followers something of | 
an incumbrance. When Napoleon’s troops were forming to meet the 
enemy, the order used to be given, “ the donkeys and savans to the 
centre,” in order to keep them out of harm’s way. How will M. Jul- 
lien dispose of Ais retinue of artists, savans, and men of letters? What 
sorts of employment will he put them to? and what is the nature of 
the “ Société de I’ Harmonie Universelle”’ of which, it seems, they are 
to form the nucleus ? 

In sober sadness, all this is very absurd, and it is a pity that a — 
deserving man like Jullien should make himself ridiculous by such 
flourishes. It is in consequence of them that he is set down as a char- | 
latan by many persons who do not know how much ability he possesses, 
and how much his labours have contributed to the diffusion of a taste for 
good music in this country. 


The very limited r¢pertoire of Drury Lane has been varied this week 
by the reproduction of Wallace’s Maritana, which has been twice per- 
formed to full houses. Being lively and bustling in its subject and in- 
cidents, with pretty, but not original music, it never fails of success when 
tolerably acted and sung ; and such is the character of its present per- 
formance at Drury Lane. Louisa Pyne sings charmingly ; Harrison 
gives a bluff, John-Bullish reading of the thoroughly French character 
of Don Caxsar de Bazan, and Susan Pyne plays the part of the boy with 
grace and spirit. Mr. Ferdinand Glover and Mr. Patey have good gifts, 
but they are as yet mere novices. The piece is well put on the stage, 
and the orchestra and chorus are admirable. Auber'’s Crown Diamonds 
is to be reproduced before the company migrate to Covent Garden. The 
engagement concluded with Mr. Gye for that theatre, we learn, is for 

seasons, prior to the opening of the Koyal Italian Opera, 





The Vocal Association, under the direction of Mr. Benedict, is pre- 
paring for the approaching season. The concerts will be, as last season, 
in St. James’s Hall, and the utmost care will be bestowed to render the 
choir as select and efficient as possible. Mr. Henry Leslie's choir have 
also begun their rehearsals for the ensuing season. 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECH ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 

Tuer Member for Birmingham is undoubtedly the most para- 
doxical person at present on the stage of politics, There has 
rarely been a person in the legislature filling so large a space in 
the public eye, so much the theme of discussion, so admired and 
talked about, and yet so useless for practical affairs. It is one of 
the most curious characteristics of the English people, reputed 
generally so practical, that in seasons of fair weather they will 
listen with the greatest equanimity, even pleasure, to every sort 
of fantastic abstract theorizing. But when the stress of actual 
necessity comes upon them, they invariably act on the intelli- 
gible common-sense principles, The speculative championship, on 
the part of the Church and the Universities, of a theory of divine 
right, in its most extreme form, misled the Stuarts into the belief 
that they might safely count upon a faith, which proved, in the 
event, to be only a phantasy. Just in the same way, as the world 
knows, was the late Emperor of Russia misled by the very pa 

to which Mr. Bright belongs, and the complacency with whic 
their doctrines, if they deserve the name, were treated, into be- 
lieving that the English people had seriously given up war for 
the future. But this oscillation between speculation and practice, 
is not altogether the safest thing in the world, and to say the 
truth, is a little absurd to boot. All the world knows that the 
business-like, practical-minded town of Birmingham cannot 
really sympathize with such a mode of treating history as 
Mr. Bright adopted last week. Nobody can suppose that a town 
so specially distinguished for the ardour and positiveness of its 
liberalism in foreign politics, can really endorse a policy which, if 
it means anything at all, means the absolute withdrawal of Eng- 
land from every sort of participation in international life, The 
instincts of the town of Birmingham are to patriotism in the broad 
old sense, certainly, rather than to the doctrinal fanaticism of 
of peace, of which it is the most serious reproach in the present 
day, that it is the surest provocative of war. This being so, it is 
a contradiction, not altogether pleasing, that the good people of 
Birmingham cheer so vehemently opinions which they will be 
among the first, when occasion offers, to fling to the winds. Nor 
is it a sufficient excuse for this inconsistency that the opinions are 
uttered by a gentleman who does not take bribes, who has helped 
to repeal the Corn Laws, who is blessed with a very fine voice, and 
great eloquence, and who, above all, is not a member of that 





| ‘* bloated aristocracy,” which the commercial towns so often 


abuse in the abstract, but so invariably worship in the concrete. 
Indeed, it looks as though Birmingham was so very proud of its 
feat in electing Mr. Bright after Manchester had rejected him, as 


| to make a point of honour to back their Member, with cheers and 


laughter at least, in every vagary of his intellect. But the thing 
cannot last. Englishmen are Satthen and gunmakers are 
very emphatically gunmakers. And it does not require much 
foresight to wn A that if England gets into serious interna- 


| tional difficulties, Mr. Bright will be sent into retirement until the 


horizon is once more serene enough for his millennial sophisms 
and fallacies. 

It is not easy to comment seriously upon the speech itself, As 
a mere intellectual exercise, it is certainly interesting to observe 


_ how a very eloquent, fervid, and clever man can contrive to talk 
| for hours together on such a subject as our foreign relations, 
| critical and serious as it is, is without the slightest reference to 


actual facts and actual questions. For all purposes of practical 
guidance, for teaching England what, precisely what, in given 
cases to do or avoid, the speech might as well have been upon the 
integral caleulus, ‘The oration was sheer phantasy, and obstruc- 
tive from beginning to end, and had no more relation to the affairs 
of every-day life than the fixed stars. What can be the use, in 
this day, of drawing the picture of the losses, amounting to 
thousands of millions, which England has suffered from her various 
wars? It is about as wise and dignified and useful to do so as it 
would be for a man to sit down and fret because he will have to 
die some day. Is it possible that a man of Mr. Bright’s calibre of 
mind ean be blind to the sh-or stupidity, we can honestly use no 
other word, of ranging up and down history for the mere pu 
of ‘* damning the nature of things,” as Fielding has it? Our daily 
duties, private and public, grow out of the irreversible facts of 
history. There is much to take exception to, beyond a doubt, in the 
ast, much that shows us what to avoid in the future. But Mr, 
sright does not deal with history in that way. He puts his ae 
upon a certain time in the past, and says, ‘‘ Here was a war, horrible! 
monstrous! all about a thing they called ‘‘ balance of power” ! = 
ceive the absurdity of wasting lives and treasure over such a fhing 
asthe balance of power! Nothing is more easy than to turn things 
into mere food for scoffing and laughter by such trumpery me- 
thods as these. The lowest and most sacred things alike may be 
desecrated by this style. The balance of power, as Mr. Bright 
must know, meant the independence of nations. er | 
worth fighting for, as all good men have acknowledged from 
time, and as they will still hold when our rhetorician and his 
fancies are forgotten. 

We remain convinced that Mr. Bright will never become @ 
statesman, Evidently he cares much more for his own poor little 
corner of thought than for the pressing needs and impending 
questions of this ee. He sheds no light, — > 
much as serves to make more visible the impenetrable dark- 
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ness of his faculties, in regard to that solemn question of 
the arbitrament of the sword, — which he is satisfied 
with beggarly phrases; not the less arly because var- 
nished thinly by a spurious philanthropy. Mr. Bright is either 
too ‘good or not enough for this year of the world. Too 
, if all war be, as he avers, a thing which is and must be 
the very fact of war, guilt of the deepest dye in all who 
wage it, especially in Englishmen. Not good enough, if some 
wars be that iron necessity which righteous men call the will 
of Providence, and which noble natures acquiesce in as part of 
the irremediable trouble and grief of life through which it 
has to work its redemption, and only the ignoble shrink from or 
denounce in the name of a virtue which is nothing but conceit 
and selfishness, 





COUNT MONTALEMBERT. 


THE prosecution of Count Montalembert is another link in the 
chain of events, of which the French Government is availing it- 
self to take up a position towards this country, that cannot long 
be suffered. By one method or another, by cajolery or bluster, or 
the decoying of the Queen of England into a false position, by 
violence offered to ancient allies, by breaches made in the fabric 
of treaties, whereby we thought to have destroyed the slave-trade, 
finally by the prosecution of one of the most eminent of French 
orators for @ panegyric upon our institutions and ourselves, by 
all these various methods, compounded of subtlety and audacity 
in equal portions, the Emperor of the French is pursuing this 
strange new policy. It is impossible not to see that the prosecu- 
tion of the Count is a side-blow to England, far more than a vin- 
dication of the title of the Empire. Because, in the first place, 
the direct object of the article is the discussion of English affairs 
and English tendencies, and because such reflections as tell 

inst the present régime in France are but indirectly aimed at 
it, and constitute but a small part of the remarkable production. 
And, in the second place, because all that is risked by the prose- 
cution, of popular abaveteen, it is evidently calculated may be 
turned by the Government into the safe channel of dislike for the 
people and institutions of this free community, and that, whether 
the prosecution be carried through or abandoned, the Emperor’s 
Government see a fine opportunity of aiming a blow at the inde- 
pendence of discussion, and implying, in the dark latent fashion, 
80 exquisitely appropriate to the genius of Louis Napoleon, its 
sentiments for England. The man must be the blindest slave of 
a phrase who can go on repeating the words ‘ French alliance ” 
in the face of all the accumulated facts of the last ten months, 
may, we might rather say of the last two years; as though our 
relations were those of steady reliable friendship. It is, indeed, 
high time that every intelligent mind in the country should 
direct its closest attention to the proceedings of the French Go- 
vernment, as compared with our own actions and the doings 
of our own administrations. The attentive study of all the facts 
will lead people to some serious conclusions, 

We desire to express the main conclusion to which that study 
has led ourselves in the plainest and most unmistakeable manner. 
It is simply this, that the Emperor of the French is employing all 
the address and boldness, which form his most distinguishing 
characteristics, in the business of lowering and degrading this 
country in the eyes of surrounding nations, by exhibiting her as 
the dumb satellite of his power, and that our statesmen, Liberal 
and Conservative alike, have either actively or passively abetted 
him in that monstrous attempt. The House of Commons and the 
country determined this last point with tolerable unanimity as 

s Lord Palmerston’s Government, by the vote on the i 
spiracy Bill at the beginning of this year. And, incredible asit 
may seem that a Government which, like that of Lord Derby, 





came into power in consequence of that vote, should, in its first | 


recess, fall into precisely the same error, it seems but too likely 
that, in the early part of next session, the present Administration 
may be ejected from power for exactly the same reason as that 
which was fatal to its predecessor. 


For, indeed, the negative | 


evidence, of which we are already in possession, which goes to | 


ve our Government really guilty of the abandonment, thinly 
Siaguised by some diplomatic veil, of Portugal in the late ques- 
tion, is too strong to be resisted. And perhaps the question 
which may be mooted early in the next session of Parliament, 
ms Ae that question so glorious for the front benches on the 
right and left of the Speaker’s chair, whether the Government of 
Lord Derby has or has not surpassed that of Lord Palmerston in 


the depth of the humiliation which it has submitted to from | 


France. We view with pain and indignation the prospect of such 
a question forming the turning point of a debate in the Parlia- 
ment of England. 

Ifour statesmen, one and all, labour under an insensibility, a 
callous insensibility to what is due to the honour and dignity of 
the great nation, which we devoutly hope they do but mislead and 
misrepresent, it is all the more necessary that journalists should 
do all in their power to quicken the public appreciation of the 


attack upon the title of the Emperor. Its staple, because its ob 
ject, was ic of England, and of Gav great institutions, 
which even the Emperor himself has averred are one day to 
crown the edifice of the government which he has created. Under 
all these circumstances, the French Government, seeing that it 
had just been engaged in a proceeding of most questionable im- 
port as regards Portugal, which could not but wear the look, us it 
was permitted in certain newspapers to be alleged to have the in. 
tent, of an outrage against England, might well have paused be- 
fore arraigning the author of an article such as the one we de- 
scribe, ad there been the slightest desire to evince the sym- 
pathy even of an expiring friendship, nay, had there not existed 
the lurking desire to express in some manner, a covert maligni 
the more intense, because covert, the French Government wo 
not precisely at this juncture, have prosecuted Count Montalem- 
bert. But the opportunity has been seized with an avidity which 
there is no mistaking. And though the persons who hotd the 
reins of English Government either cannot, or will not see, the 
facts that are before them, and try to assume that attitude of stern 
self-respect, which would arrest the French Government in this 
most dangerous path, we do fervently hope that the people of 
England will not share this more than judicial infatuation. Were 
this so, we should be all but forced to Gio that in this aberra- 
tion of the national mind and national heart, following, and 
justifying the moral degeneracy of her rulers, we read the first 
signs of the adverse decree of God against this nation and people, 
For with statesmen and people alike so demented, so dull to the 
voice of honour, so unteindful of prudence, so oblivious to the 
reputations of glorious fathers, who could fail to see the working 
of that old law, Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat? We 
would urge upon every man conspicuous in the public life of Eng- 
land who has kept his intelligence free from the blundering, and 
his heart pure from the vulgar fatuity under which late adminis- 
trations have perished, to consider closely, and with a full sense 
of his responsibility, what may be the course of events of 
next session. If justice is to be done upon those who shall be 
convicted of a betrayal of the dearest honour and interests of 
England, it can only be by those purer spirits preparing them- 
selves for the introduction of an untainted element, in a suffi- 
ciently strong degree, into the government of this country, to 
make a new and better state of things possible. There is no way 
in which such men can do more serious injury to their country, at 
a most critical moment of its existence, than by shrinking, 
whether from cowardice, or a humility little different from cow- 
ardice, from the exercise of the right, which is equally the duty, 
of bidding those who occupy the first posts of government to 
make way for wiser and truer-hearted men. There has been 
enough of mere Parliamentary insurrection. Next time, the in- 
surgents must find a leader and form a Government; or the 
country, not knowing whether it is a greater calamity to keep or 
destroy a bad government, will subside into the apathy of that 
sort of despair, which brings in its train weakness, and perhaps 
decline. 

REVULSION OF PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
WueEn we recently called attention to the peculiar importance to 
Europe of the great American election of next year, we had no 
conception of the progress even then made towards a decision of 
the mighty problem which next year’s votes might be expected to 
solve. The march of events has been so much more rapid than 
quick-witted American citizens themselves anticipated, that we 
may be acquitted of any disgraceful deficiency in political fore- 
sight in treating of certain indications as likely to occur a year 
hence, when we might at that moment have reported them to our 
readers as facts, if the cable had been at our command, One of 
the wisest of American constitutional lawyers used to say, that 
‘the near future of American politics could never be contidently 
anticipated, nor safely guessed, however clear the great ultimate 
issues might be.” Other wise folk, in many countries, have 
been wont to say that the deepest darkness is just before dawn,— 
the dreariest discouragement just before success; and the like. 
The events of last month in the United States remind observers of 
such sayings as these. All good Republicans have believed in 
the final establishment of liberty and law (worthy of the name) 
in that once free country; but we doubt whether one in a 
thousand imagined that before Mr. Buchanan’s inaugural speech 
had ceased to echo through his dominions, the entire body of the 
Free States might have pronounced against his administration, 
and the domestic and foreign policy which he has undertaken to 


| establish. Amidst the multitudes who have mourned the irre- 


pressible advance of despotism, spreading slavery and its tyran- 
nies over more and more territory, and corrupting the plainest old 
institutions of political and social life, we may doubt whether 
there was one in a thousand who, within this year, has conceived 
of such a revulsion as should commit the powers of government, 
law, and order, into the hands of the opponents of that southern 


| oligarchy which plays ducks and drakes with the rights of other 


ve facts, which the French Government is offering to our me- | 


itation. The incident of the prosecution of the article of Count 
Montalembert following so close upon the affairs of the Charles- 
et-Georges, the two mutually illustrate one another. It must be 
borne in mind that as the newspaper Le Correspondant in which 
the Count’s article appeared is one of extremely limited circulation, 


the actual injury done to the French Government by the publica- | authorised to open and detain all letters addressed to persons 0 





nations, and the peace of the world. One of the best newspapers 
in the Union, the Pittsburgh Despatch, issued a remarkable 
leader just before those Pennsylvania elections took place which 
are likely to reverse the picture exhibited in the article. The 
writer notices a proposal brought forward at a public meeting 12 


Maryland, involving a demand that all post-masters should pe 


tion of the article must be of the most trifling description, elo- | colour, free or slave; and that they should be bound to report to 
quent as it is; nor, indeed, did the article contain a word of direct ‘ masters or magistrates all suspicious matter coutained there. 
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This is to put a to the wholesale escape of slaves, now become 
a fact incompatible with the prosperity of the planting 
interest. The Pittsburgh Despatch observes on the mani- 
fest unsoundness of a system, which requires for its con- 
tinuance such an ee measure as interference with 
the post-office, and it s to sketch the series of ions 
by which the old liberties of the — have been extinguished, 
—and all for the sake of slavery. gislatures have been intimi- 
dated and corrupted till their temper and conduct have become 
the spectacle which the world now sees in Congress. The judi- 
ciary has been tampered with till it has produced a Dred Scott 
decision, and denied justice to a Sumner and many another vic- 
tim of lawless ferocity. The executive has long been at the 
ordersof the Southern oligarchy, protecting domestic filibusters, 
and insulting European allies, till its representatives have found 
it hard to hold their ground in society, at home and abroad. 
Having used the Treasury and the Army for sectional purposes, 
it is now, says the writer, to be authorized te play the spy 
out society by tampering with the post-office. It wall 
not be possible to go much further; and the only question is how 
long such a réyime could last. There must come a time when 
the citizens would ask what could make it worth while to live on 
such terms, when they and their parents had enjoyed a political 
atmosphere so different. Evident as it must be to everybody that 
a state must be diseased which requires such a regimen of re- 
sania, brute force, and cunning, somebody must soon be askin 
why the cnaggg mete te acquiesced in, with all its — 
consequences, most before this statement appeared, the prac- 
tical answer was prepared. Pennsylvania is Mr Deteneas own 
state. Never was a community more complacent,—even intoxi- 
cated with gratified pride—than Pennsylvania was when her dis- 
ingui son was made ruler of the great Republic: yet already, 
his third year of office has expired, Pennsylvania has pro- 
nounced an emphatic condemnation of the man, his administra- 
tion, and the policy to which he has sold not only himself, but the 
interests of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens. 

And it is not only the demonstration of the President’s own 
State which has created an intense excitement all over the 
Union where the news had spread. New York alone remained 
undeclared,—the elections undecided; and all the rest of the 
Free-States,—the whole aggregate of the North,—had declared by 

ror smaller majorities against the Administration and its 
policy. Last week, the mails brought us accounts of twos and 
threes of the States in which the Republicans had carried all be- 
fore them: and at the end of the week the whole set, with the ex- 

ion of New York, was reported as tolerably secure; and, for 
the first time, we believe, in the history of the Republic, they are 
unanimous. 

They have been a long time about it. They have imperilled 
the liberties, the reputation, and the political and social virtue of 
the nation by their worldly cupidity, their caution, their politi- 
cal vanity, or whatever it was that prevented their standing up 
for their rights, and insisting on the principles on which their re- 
public was founded. They have allowed the introduction of poli- 
tical and social vice which it will take long to purge out. Prey 
have ranged themselves on the side of despotism throughout the 
world by disappointing the hopes of all lovers of liberty, and sanc- 
tioning a policy of forced labour, with all the restraints which be- 
long toit. But they have at last pronounced on the right side. They 
have chosen Republican candidates in an overwhelming majority ; 
and, if New York follows the lead of the rest, the north will, for 
the first time, present an unbroken front to the saucy southern 
minority which has lived and ruled only by means of the desult- 
ory quality of the opposition. 

The purest opposition of all,—that which has never changed its 
aspect or shifted its ground for a quarter of a century,—the body 
of Abolitionists properly so called, has no connection whatever 
with politics. It has always refused to commit its principles and 
its claims to the agitation and risk of political action. This has 

m the one great security of the Republic. It could not be 
utterly lost while a body of citizens, however small, maintained 
great principles and lofty claims on grounds which could not be 

by political hazards. And at no moment can the tri- 
umph of Free-soil and Free-labour parties be so complete and so 
seeure as to lessen the dignity and value of the garrison who hold 
the citadel in all times and seasons, of war and peace, of fair 
Weather and foul. 

But, though the cause of liberty in the United States could 
never be hopeless while such a body existed, it is unquestionable 

t, en revanche, the aims of that body are prodigiously ad- 
vanced by this great political unanimity against a Pro-slavery 
Administration. Thus far, every effort has been made to prevent 
the establishment of a common understanding among the good 
citizens of the various States—now they are all brought face to 
face at once. Hitherto, the northern’ millions have been dis- 
tracted by fear and interest, by conflicting appeals of all sorts 
of influences; but, once finding that a great majority are dis- 
gusted with the evils and vices of the state, and resolved 
to reverse its policy, there is every facility for doing the 
right and abolishing the wrong. Instead of tens of thou- 
sands of post-masters, appointed for pro-slavery objects, there 
may now be men who have none but post-office objects to pro- 
mote. When this exchange of pro-slavery functionaries for 
others unconcerned in politics is carried through in all depart- 
ments, the chief impediment to a thorough free-labour policy will 
be removed. Even if the future functionaries should be creatures 








of the ruling power, as at present, their proclivity will be to some- 
thing dine hae slavery, and therefore to saediilin comparati 
harmless. If the promise of the present hour be fulfilled, 
next year’s elections are, as usual, prefigured by those of the 
sent, the conflict is in fact over, and the Republic is saved, The 
separate States in the South may choose to maintain slavery as 
- as they can: but the national policy will exclude it. It 
will be simply excluded from the Congressional District of Co- 
lumbia,—an area of ten miles square; and then, the American 
people will, as a nation, cease to have a pro-slavery policy,— 
whatever any of the separate States may choose for t ves. 
Already the agitation in Virginia, by which it is prepared for a 
junction with the North, is spreading from day to day ; and mea- 
sures are taken to ascertain the extent of its disposition to aboliah 
slavery by gradual means, Already Mr. Buchanan must see the 
fate of his own pretensions, and of the policy of his Administra- 
tion,—that he cannot stand again, and that Southern must give 
a | before Western extension. 

s for us Europeans, our lesson is pretty plain. We must cor- 
dially hail the accession of the American he ublic to the Anti- 
slave-trade _— to which we are pledged. When the Americans 
have carried an Anti-slavery President into the White House, 
they will carry the zeal of converts or antagonists into the sup- 
pression of the Slave-trade: and this will be a fair subject of re- 
joicing to England, and her faithful allies. Next, there will be, 
at least, time gained for Mexico, and Central America and Cuba ; 

recious time which may qualify these neighbours of the proud 
Republic to hold their own, and convince the citizens of that Re- 
ublic of the true grounds of their political welfare and national 
onour. Without ing into any romantic speculation as to 
the future of a people who have not hitherto fulfilled the moral 
and political promise of their origin, we may safely say that the 
emphatic condemnation of an aggressive and despotic policy by a 
vast majority of American citizens is a great : that the pro- 
spect of the repudiation of slavery as a national institution is a 
greater ; and that everything may be hoped from the enthusiasm 
of a people who can forget the Atlantic cable, and overlook 
Mademoiselle Piccolomini in the transport of feeling that the 
liberties of their forefathers are once more within their grasp. 


THE PARIS PROTOCOLS. 

Tue Paris Conference has left its work unfinished. The proto- 
cols of the last sittings tell a story deeply interesting, if, besides 
the text of the official record, we read the contemporary history 
as a commentary on these conventional narratives. For what are 
such ‘‘ protocols” ? They are the statement of what diplomatists 
assembled agree to say has been said at their meetings. They do 
not tell all that has been really said; still less what is said at 
auxiliary meetings between the individual members of the Con- 

ress; far less what has passed at more private rehearsals of the 

rama. There is no machinery so elaborate for mystifying each 
country in the whole world as a diplomatic conference,—always 
excepting the accredited record of that conference. 

Bald and meagre as it is, however, the story deserves attentive 
consideration by the people of this country. Few will read the 
protocols; while their prolixity, and the attenuated degree of 
their expression, render them wholly unfit for reproduction in 
such pages as our own. They are as dry and uninteresting as a 
record of technical proceedings in Chancery; and yet the fate of 
nations was pending. The power of great empires was, as it were, 
embezzled for the purposes of courts and officials. The whole 
process is a machinery for defeating the most straightforward and 
the most independent states. In the recent assembly at Paris our 
own country occupied a position calculated to humiliate every 
Englishman. We were assured that after the interviews of Os- 





| borne, France had been brought over to English views, and would 
be found in hearty codperation with this country; yet the posi- 


tion taken by England in the late Conferences was only third or 
fourthrate. The representative of every country was in a diffe- 
rent situation. Fuad Pasha, the Turkish Plenipotentiary, may 
be said generally to have endeavoured to retain for his master 


| everything that he could, to have yielded what he must with re- 





| 





luctance, but with a frank confession of inability to resist. He 
tried to keep as much authority as he could over the Principali- 
ties; tried to obtain an ad valorem tribute caleulated on the 
improved prospects of the Principalities ; tried to retain an exelu- 
sive power in the river-bordering states of the Danube, Turkey 
being one; tried to prevent interference even with the abuses of 
Consular jurisdiction in Turkey. He sided in turn with each Power 
as it became obstructive, whether that were Great Britain, France, 

or even Austria. Prussia, the most disinterested power, maintained 
on the whole a negative position ; almost sarcastically asking for 
‘“‘information.” Sardinia stood up in turn for the avowed 
wishes and palpable interests of the Rouman population, and for 
the views of Russia, and of France,—when those views were 
Russian. Austria, somewhat like Turkey, yielded as little as 
she could, and stood especially by the highly exclusive draft of 
regulations proposed by the Riverain Commission. Russia was 
all for the interests of the Principalities, their inhabitants, and 
leading men ; she represented the thorough-going Liberal policy, 
was the patron of “ progress” and of independence. Great Bri- 
tain, in the person of Lord Cowley, was the Power that made the 
suggestions the most important and the most positively “snubbed ” 
by the remainder of the assembly. The initiative was taken ex- 
olficio by Count Walewski as the representative of the Power in 
whose capital the Conference was held; but it was also evident 
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that the Count was playing a dramatic part in which France had 
out-maneuvred pret of the Powers in turn,—Russia perhaps ex- 
cepted,—for the share of the ns booty undoubtedly belongs 
to Russia; France obtaining the ascendancy in the Conference, 
Russia obtaining the ascendancy in the principalities. The draft 
of the constitution for the two,—which are disjoined in the minor 
things, united in the major,—originated with Count Walewski. 
{t was corrected, modified; but in essentials the proposition 
adopted was fairly sketched out by the original draft. 

It was England who was the most positively defeated. 
would, in the first instance, have favoured an union with the 
Principalities under an hereditary prince; but before the Con- 
ference reassembled, Russia overruled this proposition, by insist- 
ing that if a foreign prince were chosen, he must be of the Greek 
Church,—a church to which no living prince could degrade him- 
self, unless it were with a practical al political object, namely, 
the object of basing his own power upon subserving the intrigues 
of Russia. For let us remember that although the Russian 
Government has recently evinced signs of an enlarged liberality 
in domestic reforms, and perhaps in commercial movements, she 
cannot, all at once, change the whole of her strategy throughout 
her complicated affairs; and we have detected her alike in pre- 
occupying the north of China, and in doing much to Russianize the 
Danubian principalities. Unable to bring forward that project, 
Lord Cowley still could not be silent on the wish of Great Bri- 
tain ; and as a succedancum he proposed that the Hospodars of 
the two principalities, the elective twin princes, should, after 
their first appointment, be hereditary. The fittest description of 
the manner in which this proposal was received is to say that, 
although in the courteous forms of diplomacy, it was scouted. 
The Pleni 
cuss it. The kind of union contemplated by Great Britain was 
never even entertained ; her desire to keep the Principalities 
apart, in order to retain the power of the Suzerain, was coolly set 
aside in the substantial union of the principalities for all great 


purposes; and while Count Walewski succeeded in carrying | 


away the victory of the debate, Russia looked on, and in the name 
of “ securing 
pulations,” amply secured her own influence and footing. 

The point on which the British Plenipotentiary came out 
strongest and with most success, was in resisting the attempt to 
shut up the Danube navigation ; but here he had with him the 
speculative interests of Austria, France, and Sardinia, and his 
victory was attended by the defeat of those Powers with whom, 


m the whole, he stood in the conference, Austria and Turkey. | 


u 
Thus he purchased a certain degree of success, which has yet to 
be ascertained, on this subject of river-trading, at the expense of 
undermining the political ground to retain which so much princi- 
ple had been sacrificed. There is only one term by which the 
whole net result of the Conference can be designated with regard 
to its benefits for European freedom, for the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, the Rouman population, or the trade and 
= of this country: it was what school-boys call “a 
mull. 

Now, undoubtedly there was one course by which Great Britain 
could have secured all her practical objects, could have vindicated 
the reasonable rights of the Rouman population without permit- 
ting that peculiar race to ride new $2.3 over the Turkish sove- 
reignty, could have torn down every technical barrier to the 
Danube without endangering either the authority of Austria or of 
Turkey, could have secured a substantial union of the Principali- 


ties under a Prince not a Greek, and could have turned the posi- | 
tion taken up by all the diplomatic strategists of Vienna, St. | 


Petersburg, or Paris. It would have been to adopt precisely the 
opposite of that course which Count Walewski suggested at the very 
first moment of reopening the conferences. It was that the Pleni- 
potentiaries ‘should decide upon an absolute secrecy to be ob- 
served as to the proceedings of the conferences.” It is to Russia, 
who stood up as the champion of Rouman interests,—to Russia, 
who took the initiative in proposing to abolish consular abuses,— 
to Russia, who has made herself the champion of Sardinia and 
constitutional freedom in Italy against the overawing threats of 
Austria, the undermining intrigues of France, and the mortal 
indifference of England,—it is to Russia that we owe the first dis- 
closure of the transactions in the conference. Russia has seen the 
benefit of open diplomacy, at least to that extent, because, so far 
as profession has gone, she has played the part of advocate for 
national, popular, and practical interests; while England, her 
rival, is exposed im the condition of a power compromising all 
such interests and baffled in her every suggestion. Russia pro- 
bably regards France with less apprehension than her more sub- 
stantial rival, since the ascendancy in which the parrenu Empe- 
ror now exults rests upon a less stable foundation, and might at 
any moment be rendered temporary by a broad appeal to Enuro- 
pean interests or to European populations. And Russia, be it re- 
membered, never holds herself bound by routine—that nightmare 
which fetters every act and apparently every thought of our prac- 
tical country ; rendering it incapable of its own success at home, 
depriving it of the courage of its own opinions abroad, and con- 
verting it into the tool of the most audacious or meanest despot- 
isms. We who attest, by every stage of our proceedings at home, 
the value of public discussion in ascertaining the truth, in baffling 
intrigue, and rallying moral support, assent to the secrecy which 
assists France, and leave Russia to take advantage of the openness 
that we have forfeited. 





She | 


tentiaries of Austria and Russia declined even to dis- | 


the future well-being of the Moldo-Wallachian po- | 


MR. SIDNEY HERBERT ON FICTION AND 
NEWSPAPERS. 

Wuewn a man speaks so heartily as Mr. Sidney Herbert did at 
Warminster, on the instructive influences of fiction and the inte]. 
lectual function of newspapers, it seems ungracious to accept his 
tribute with a qualification, or to complain of him that he did 
not go far enough; and yet we are inclined to think that on a 
second experiment in the same direction Mr, Sidney Herbert will] 
gather courage from his past success, and come nearer to the 
| truth. There are some men whose idea of “ moderation” js go 
great that they will not assert an axiom, saving under correction 
and would only hold the opinion that the angles on one side of a 
right line are equal to two right angles provisionally. But Mr. 
Herbert does not belong to thisschool. He apologizes for the ad- 
mission of fiction into the library, by pleading that a man whose 
mind is exhausted cannot refresh himself with a book on conic 
sections, or philosophic studies, It is a degree of virtue not to 
be expected ; and there are fictions which distinetly illustrate real 
life and are ‘‘ pregnant with instruction.” This is only a half 
truth, which is never half so good as the whole, since it appears 
to gainsay the complement of itself. There is some reason to 
doubt whether the ‘ instructive” class of fiction, expressly so 
called and so designed, is by any means the best. The object of 
making out a particular ease commonly has the effect of restrain- 
ing the artist and damaging the work of art. Didactic poems are 
almost always dull, and fail in their influence ; and he is the 
most impressive who, led away by the force of his fancy, forgets 
| his didactic function, Who cares for the allegory in the Faery 
| Queen, or draws the most powerful illustrations of truth from the 

moral ? 
Mr. Herbert should have said that fiction is better than matter 
| of fact statement in more than one branch of instruction. In 
| real life we can never get at all the facts; the master of fiction 
has them to his hand, Unskilfully constructed works of art 
pass away; those which are in their nature truthful alone 
remain, and from presenting to us the whole case, they have the 
| effect of concentrating experience and observation in a manner 
impossible to the didactic instructor from real life. Who could 
pack up and bring with the same lucidity and expressiveness the 
experience of character, the working of one individuality upon 
| another, or the manner in which our foibles cheat themselves, as 
| we have it done for us in Zom Jones? The most imaginative 
| works of fiction, which comply with the canon of art, that a work 
must be consistent with itself, are thus a medium for reflecting the 
profoundest thoughts; and the politician himself, whether of the 
most practical or the most exalted kind, will find his own reflec- 
tions as well as his oratorical appeals aided by his study of the 
Arabian Nights. Fox annual that he got his history from 
Shakspere ; but there is perhaps no single writer who has in the 
same degree enriched the minds of men in the world of action, or 
supplied them with thoughts by which, in the turn of a reflection, 
they could solve the hardest problems of life. We cannot ex- 
| clude from the library monographs on subjects of science or phi- 

losophy, we should take out its backbone if we excluded history, 
| but the most complete products of the human mind would be 

withheld from the minds coming after them if we exiled fiction or 
| curtailed its territory. A little further consideration would em- 
| bolden Mr, Sidney Herbert to trust himself to the whole truth, 
| _ It may appear ungracious in us not to accept his strictures on 
| the newspaper, mingled as they are with so large a tribute of 
| praise. 














sut as we could be contented to do without the “ praise,” 
so will we proceed, according to our wont, in making free exami- 
nation of the censure. It is, however, really useful that a man so 
well informed, so influential, and so capable of putting the right 
thing in the right way, should correct the commonplace prejudices 
of the day, and tell such people as cannot find it out for them- 
selves, that the ‘“‘ contemporary history” is imperfect, because 
the public needs it to be instantaneous; while beyond the news 
the newspapers supply “‘ admirable discussions upon all the con- 
temporaneous questions,’ furnish a literature ‘‘ never before so 
rapidly soneniel™ in which there is ‘so much profound thought,” 
giving “ the result of much reading and of much thought com- 
pressed into short space, and elaborated ‘ into what Lancashire 
manufacturers would call the finished article,” for the use of ac- 
tive and hurried men in this urgent age. But Mr. Herbert finds 
that the newspaper lacks a certain influence, because the writing 
is anonymous. He thinks that gentlemen in the House of Com- 
mons look down upon the journalist, because he writes something 
without putting his name to his writing. There is a good deal of 
truth in this, but, again, not the whole truth. If public writers 
were compelled to put their names to every article which they 
send to the printer, they might sometimes be more careful in the 
composition of it, sometimes more guarded in the expression of 
opinion, but sometimes also undoubtedly more positive in the ex- 
pression of opinion. They would, in the common phrase, go fur- 
ther; it is assumed that they would therefore be more sincere. 
Is there not great reason to doubt any such assumption? Is the 
writer looked down upon by gentlemen of the House of Commons 
or Lords because he writes anonymously? We have had a dis- 
tinction drawn between gentlemen who write for one paper 4s 
necessarily thoughtful and independent, and those who write for 
another as necessarily pandering to — interests and the 
foibles of the age; but we doubt all such distinctions. If there is 
any “ looking down” in the case, it will most probably turn out 
to arise from the fact that in the main men who write have limit- 
ed incomes, and those who “ look down” have larger incomes. 
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Men who write for the most part dwell in rooms furnished in a | another power weaker than her own, allow no concession to carry 


, 


certain style, the lookers-down in much more “ respectably’ 
furnished rooms, with a marked distinction in the character of 
the domestics who open the door and minister to the staircase, 
As to writing anonymously in journals, it is not only bruited that 
the very highest persons in the land have done so, but they derive 
akind of distinction from the supposition. Nor is it to be assumed 
that appending the signature to the article would necessarily 
throw greater sincerity into the composition, otherwise we must 
grant that Members of Parliament are always sincere,—are more 
sincere than journalists; and that oficial Members particularly 

ut forth their own individual opinions without disguise, qualiti- 
cation, or ambiguity. 

Those who are advocates for anonymous writing, probably have 
in their mind a desire to see men of cultivated faculties, especially 
of faculties cultivated in connection with the particular business 
of the day, bring forth their individual opinions more completely 
and undisguisedly. Indeed, a further tribute to the class of 
journalists is implied in this complaint of Mr. Sidney Herbert,— 
an assumption that they are more independent than Members of 
Parliament and members of Ministries, and can therefore 
“afford,” as the saying is, to bring out what is in them, uncheck- 
ed by the responsibilities of Parliament or of place. But are the 
responsibilities of — so unlike those of the Cabinet or 
the Senate? Usually, the journal is taken to represent a certain 
class of opinions or interests, to which the journal appeals for 
support ; and the individuals who bring their pens into the office, 
act less as personal knights-errant, than as members of a cor- 
porate council. It not unfrequently happens that they take 
counsel together, and that the article is the product, not of the indi- 
vidual studies, or the individual suggestion, but of the general com- 
muning. Sometimes the actual writer thus puts forth views short of 
those which he might wish to identify with his name, sometimes he 
accepts the office of making statements for which he cannot take 
credit on his own account, since others aid him, 
fact, however, Mr. Sidney Herbert is raising an abstract question 
of no practical force. The employment of impersonal writing is 
so convenient to various established journals, that it will not be 
discontinued voluntarily, and no act to compel the adoption of the 


French system—not a very promising example—could possibly get | 


in either House. 

The greatest danger which lurks in the present system is, that 
it will carry us further than we have already gone in the habit of 
converting opinions into impersonal questions, which men may 
look at, take up, put down, and talk about, as if they were things 
in which they have no vital concern; so that we who are active 
and busy in the conduct of the world behave as if we were indif- 
ferent spectators, with no responsibilities for the mistakes of the 
world, We are like a police above its duty; but this is a fault 
which belongs to all classes, 

Meanwhile the journal undoubtedly performs a function which 
has a practical utility. Upon the whole it presents the particular 
view on each question, without the aid of personal authority, with 
more independence than is to be found in other departments of the 
state, and with far less extraneous means of inveigling opinion. 
It is in the journal most especially that the citizen tinds presented 
to him a view of facts or opinions which appeal to him by the 
force of their exposition, and by no other force; it is in the 
journal more than in the party-bound voice of the Parliamen- 
tarian, or the officially drawling voice of the placeman, that the 
independent politician looks to study the question on its own 
grounds, And the substitution of personal appeals for the 
“ articles” of our present newspaper in the present state of public 
discussion, would scarcely be an improvement. 

IMPOSSIBILITY OF “ THE FRENCH ALLIANCE.” 
THE political moment of the position taken by Irance is quite 
irrespective of the merits of the question, or of the technicalities 


of law. 


Europe can only disregard at their peril; their silence will give 
assent to a régime as dangerous for the independence of every 
country as it is for the peace which Napoleon professes to identity 
with his empire. The Charles-et-Georges has been condemned in 
what appears to be the due course of law in a Portuguese Court ; an 
appeal lay to the supreme court at Lisbon and France has inter- 
posed in the midst of that appeal. This is in itself a gross ir- 
regularity which we have already characterized. The plea that 
an agent of the French Government imparted an official character 
to the Charles-et-Georges is very questionable ; but neither that 
nor any other supposed imperfection in the Portuguese case di- 
minishes the dangerously lawless conduct of France at a later 
stage. There was a dispute between French and Portuguese 
subjects, between the French and Portuguese Governments, on 
questions of fact and law. Portugal had in no respect attempted 
to evade her responsibilities, or to prejudge the question. She 
said, with perfect justice, that under all the circumstances neither 
one of the parties to the litigation was suited to be judge, and 
geepened an appeal to a third and disinterested party. The French 
peror had already impaired the comity of nations by the 
Separate course which he took in patronizing a scheme, obviously 
if not professedly in violation ob the slave-trade treaties. In 
violation of the understanding proposed by Lord Clarendon, and 
pertially accepted by Count Walewski at the Paris Conferences, 
rance has now refused mediation; she has proclaimed that she 
will not yield an inch,—will pay no deference in courtesy to 


'| congenital peculiarity, no education can do it, 


As a matter of | 


with her the public opinion of Europe; will waive nothing even 

to preserve the peace, Claiming to be judge in her own case, she 
| has dictated the law; and, while dndeatag that “‘ the empire is 
| peace,” has shown that she would saerifice peace at the shrine of 
her own self-sufticiency. And whatever course our own Govern- 
ment may have adopted, it is the fact that it has stood by while 
imperial France has taken this position uncontradicted and un- 
challenged ; a poliey which we have maintained having been torn 
to tatters, an ally with whom our national pride as well as honour 
is at stake having been insulted and oppressed. These facts come 
out with peculiar distinctness after the calm and clear statements 
of the Diario do Governo, 

Not only, as we said last weck, is the alliance between France 
and England at an end, de facto, but we have indubitable proof, 
that we cannot count on the codperation of our neighbour ; that 
on the contrary, we must expect him to thwart our dearest in- 
terests, our most matured convictions ; and we must even count, 
in the natural turn of events, upon possibly having to confront 
| his sudden, but not less active and determined hostility. From 
some peculiar characteristic, better understood than explained, 
| the French race has shown remarkable incapacity to understand 
| the character of any other country. Most travellers have been 
familiar with German, Spaniards, Italians, Danes, Greeks, Por- 
tuguese, Russians, and our own countrymen, with the sons even of 
oriental races, who have spoken each other’s languages “ like 
natives”; but whoever yet met with a Frenchman that had lost 
his Parisian accent, even when he wished todoso? The same 
| incompetency follows him in the attempt to comprehend the 
| character of a foreign race, though he should reside in the 
| midst of it for a life time. No domestication can get over this 
A very eminent 
French lawyer, pleading recently in the marriage case which at- 
| tracted so much attention, stated that the drawing of a cheque 
| upon a bank where the drawer has no effects, is, in commercial 
| England, an offence which subjects a man to the galleys. If by 
‘the galleys” M. M—— meant a mere equivalent for penal servi- 
| tude, still his conception of English law marks something more 
than ignorance. 

If the lawyers are so far to seek, the public of course is still 
more astray; and where there are such wrong starting points, 
every fresh activity causes a further divergence. In this country 
we have had our old caricatures, from Hogarth downwards, and 
have misrepresented our neighbours; but no one seriously be- 
lieved that the Frenchman lived exclusively on frogs; and with 
the spread of intelligence the Frenchman of the s has given 
way to the Frenchman of real life. Some time sinee, Mr, Charles 
| Mathews exposed the absurdities of a drama by M. Adolphe Den- 
| nery, but the piece is still sold in this year 1858 in the Palais 
Royal, and it is now having a run in the provinces, It is a sort 
of melodramatic “play,” with comedy and tragedy combined, but 
upon the whole «dee ».”’ It is not intended to caricature Eng- 
| land, but rather to display the grand qualities of the national 
| character. The hero, a virtuous young man who rises from the 
| humbler classes, unjustly suspecting his wife, punishes her, with- 
| out proof, by taking her to Smithfield market, and selling her. 
“It is here,” says one of the comic characters in the piece, the 
| affectionate ‘‘ Tom Bob,”—* It is here where I bought my beloved 
| 
' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





Kitty!” One of the sublime Richard Davis's objects is to dis- 

cover, in the purchaser, his wife’s accomplice; but — the 

ruse is to a certain extent successful, it is defeated ; for alt ros 

‘“‘ Sir Edgard” bids 1000/., he is outbidden by a stranger, who 
| offers 50,000/. ; and when the balf-repentant husband moves for- 
| ward to snatch back his wife,—the market being now crowded 
| with people,—a figure dressed in black interposes: it is a Con- 
| stable, who tells him that he has no longer any control. Having 
| discovered the total error of his suspicions, with the consolin 
| fact that the purchaser is his wife’s brother, the virtuous Rie 


The statement made by the Lisbon official journal in ; Davis — the office of Lord Mayor, charged by the brother 
reply to the Moniteur is an appeal which the other states of | 
P , ’ 

| nocence of his wife, and her mother! 


uty of proclaiming from the seat of authority the in- 
i And with this responsible 
duty, Richard, at the conclusion of the piece, marches to take his 
lace in the procession, leading his wife by the hand, followed by 
ris family, the Aldermen, and the Members of the House of Com- 
mons, to cries of, *‘ Long live the Queen,—long live the Lord 
Mayor!” 

Of course the above is only offered as an illustration; but nu- 
merous other such illustrations might be culled from French drama 
and fiction, A race which thus misconstrues the best known facts, 
and misconceives the spirit as well as actions of its neighbours, 
must not only be uncertain in its fulfilment of contracts, but it can 
scarcely possess the power of thinking with us, or the qualities 
which would enable us to reckon upon its codperation. Its inter- 
pretation of contracts must be different from ours, its interpretation 
of our actions must be unlike the fact. The very discussions in our 
journals, their criticisms on our military preparedness, must be 
often unintended provocatives to offence, undesigned incentives 
to attack. The attempt to wed two nations so diverse can only 
end in multiplying the sources of misunderstanding. And the 
more elaborate the effort to establish a continuous treaty alliance 
for general purposes, the more certain and the more complicated 
must be the contest at last. 

It would indeed be very different if the French nation were 
left free in its own action and thought. Although it might still 
retain, as undoubtedly it would, its feeble ability to arrive at a 
thorough comprehension of alien character, and still be liable to 
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misconstrue our proceedings, 
apprehension of higher thi 
by its own elevated standard of honour as well as of philosophy. 
Let the world be trusted to a truly French idea of treatment, and 
probably the nations would have small cause to complain; but 
such is not the case. The very a ang of the Government which 
_ at present guides and controls France, is to divorce the nation 
from commetien in it of commanding intellect or elevated senti- 
ment. The whole people is bidden to one particular idolatry. 
Any departure from the faith is treated as a species of po- 
litical atheism: and so jealous has this live idol become, that 
even praise of another country subjects a Montalembert to 
a state prosecution. Recent events have proved that the idol 
Emperor, whose ambition grows with the feeding, has now 
extended his exactions beyond the frontier of his own subject 
dominions, claims to give laws to earth and occean, and re- 
— submission from the potentates of the world. It is the 
story of the Eastern monarch who nourished two great serpents 
in his bosom, and whose destiny compelled him to continue feed- 


ing them at the peril of onsen their food himself. And so 
long as this potentate continues enthroned, it seems, we of Europe 
are to have the honour of staying the appetite of his serpents, 





THE VESTRYMAN’S DAUGHTER. 

Every one mnst sympathize with a father who sees his daughters 
entering the world, and observes behaviour which implies that 
they may, at least in his estimation, go astray; but of all the 
branches into which education, in its largest sense, may be di- 
vided, there is perhaps not one which has been so little prose- 
cuted, and is in a state so lamentable, as positive instruction re- 
qeeting the modes by which a father can conduct and guide his 
ily. Our attention is called to the subject by an application 
of a distressed parent to Mr. Broughton, the Magistrate at the 
lebone police office. The case is simple enough. Mr. Over- 
ton is father of a family in which there are several daugh- 
ters, some of them, it appears, grown up. One of these daughters 
sometime since was companion in the family of a gentleman who 
travels on the Continent. She left the family on account of ill- 
health, and a second daughter seems to have taken her place. 
The family again having travelled and returned home, Mr. Over- 
ton the father of the girl, discovers that the second daughter 
** has been induced to embrace the doctrines of Romanism, and 
to renounce those of the Protestant faith” ; and, under these per- 
plexing circumstances, Mr. Overton, casting about for counsel 
and aid, can think of nothing better than to go to a police magis- 
trate? It would appear that this was not the first time at which 
attempts had been made to convert the young ladies, for ‘‘a simi- 
lar attempt was made to imbue the mind” of the elder daughter 
with Roman Catholic doctrines, ‘but she being older was not 
persuaded.” ‘She was taken ill,” continues Mr. Overton, ‘and 
was obliged to return home, when we succeeded in inducing her 
to renounce her Roman Catholic views.” The whole story is 
clear. Mr. Overton secks employment for his daughters, as com- 
panions in families of some standing; they happen to find situa- 
tions in the house of a gentleman who has been educated at Ox- 
ford; that gentleman has passed from Oxford to Rome. Mean- 
while, Mr. Overton is a member of Marylebone vestry, and he is 
obviously associated, in principles at least with the meeting of 
Vi deputies which assembled recently at St. James’s Hall. 
t remark suggested by the case is, that Mr. Overton did 
not pursue the —- maxim of ‘looking at home’’; while he 
was at the meeting looking after the souls of Belgravia, his own 

daughter was leaving tho hesediieny faith. 
hen Mr. Broughton explained that he could not interfere, as 
the Fouts lady is ee a years of age, and according to law 
is old enough to choose her own convictions, Mr. Overton received 
the information as if it were too much for him; and he avowedly 
bespoke the magistrates sympathy for his “excited feelings.” 
Mr. Broughton remarked, “There is nothing very bad in the 
faith which she has adopted ”—for it is at least one form of Chris- 
tianity; but Mr. Overton retorted, “If you had a daughter,” 
and so forth. He said that he had been seeing her—but what 
for? ‘In order to impress upon her the necessity of again adopt- 
ing Protestant principles.” Mr. Overton did not tell us what was 
the convincingly argumentative’ process which he adopted, unless 
it is intimated in his remark—* I should not allow her again to 
enter my house to corrupt the religious opinions of my other chil- 
dren and my family.” In Marylebone, therefore, Christian 
fathers exact certain convictions from their children, under pain 
of shutting them out of doors. It seems that in the model 
parish they have yet to learn that convictions coercively enforced 

are seldom sincere. 

The Marylebone Vestryman asked the magistrate whether, if 
he went to the house where the daughter resides, he could not 
“demand her”? ‘Not at all,” answered the magistrate. If 
she were a prisoner, he might apply for a habeas corpus; “ but 
not because she has embraced the Roman Catholic Religion.” 
The habeas corpus in fact is a right retained for the benefit of 
the individual asa check upon the abuse of any legal proceedings 
in restraining his liberty ; and anybody, on a prima facie case, 
can obtain such a writ on behalf of a prisoner. But the member 
of the Marylebone vestry, one of those bodies which lately under- 
took to guide and control the country, has yet to learn the 
grounds on which one person may d the surrender of 


He was not easily diverted from his object, and he struck out 


it would undoubtedly regain its own. one suggestion after another. 
ngs in the universe, and would abide 
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cater a et hity 

As he said, “Surely a parent’s 
feelings ought to be considered ”; “only,” rejoined Mr. Brough. 
ton, ‘as a matter of sympathy. A parent has no control en 
child, after twenty-one years of age.” ‘From her position,” 
said Mr. Overton previously, ‘‘I believe the Poor-laws are bind- 
ing on me to support my child: why have I not, therefore, g 
control in this case?” So backward is the state of education in 
Marylebone, that one of the Vestrymen positively supposes the 
Poor-law to be available for the purpose of spiritual coereion | 
An English Protestant thinks that a parent, ‘whose feelings 
ought to be consulted,” may obtain from a police magistrate some- 
thing like a lettre de cachet in order to enforce parental authority, 
And, discovering that his authority fails over the mind of his 
daughter, he seeks to recover a paternal influence over her as 9 
pauper! It is impossible to present a more cencentrated gon- 


| Verging of many ignorances on one point, than this exhibition of 


the knowledge which prevails in Marylebone vestry on the subject 
of personal freedom, parental authority, Poor-laws, and Protes- 
tant principle. 


ABRAHAM BOLD. 


Recentiy, a Huddersfield paper told a simple story which ought 
to have a peculiar force at the present moment. The hero of it 
was an old man named Abraham Bold, who died at Huddersfield 
on the 4th of this month, after a life in which he had endured 
many trials, moral and physical. In youth, he enlisted in the 
7th Fusileers ; he was well conducted, learned to read and write, 
became sergeant, and was entrusted with the various duties com- 
monly allotted to that important rank of officers. In the course 
of his official work, he frequently came in contact with the Duke 
of Wellington, the Prince of Orange, and other leaders, Sir 
Edward Blakeney, in a letter, called him his “ gallant and trus 
old friend.” Bold served in thirteen great battles, thoug 
specifically, in his old age, when he claimed the peninsular 
medal, he could only remember eleven of them. He was at 
Badajoz,—his company, fifty strong at the time of the attack 
mustering three next morning; he was at Salamanca; marched 
into Paris after Waterloo; and returning home soon after, retired 
into private life, with a bullet in his shoulder received at Bada- 
joz, andapension. In his native village, near Dewsbury, he re- 
sumed his original occupation of ta but was ultimately 
promoted to be porter to the Huddersfield Banking ae ee a 
situation which he filled for twenty-one years with so much credit 
and punctuality, that his appearance at the bank door became a 
proverbial index of the time in the town; and on his retire- 
ment in old age, the bank gave him a pension. Bold was 
in every sense of the word, except the technical eye 
sense, ‘‘ an officer and a gentleman” ; he served his country wit 
unusual fidelity, and went through an unusual amount of hard- 
ship and suffering, for the bullet received at Badajoz he carried 
to bis grave. The clasps for his eleven battles finished in 1815, 
he received as early as 1848; and a grateful country gave him for 
his pension—one shilling a day. 

It is most unlucky for the English army that Bold’s story is by 
no means singular in the exemplification which it affords of na- 
tional gratitude. Many of our readers may remember instances 
scarcely less striking. You may find them scattered about the 
country. In Hyde Park there is a crossing-sweeper, who, not- 
withstanding his humble occupation, ry my to have maintained 
something like a character. He lost a leg in the service of his 
country, and has nine pence a day in return, with the oppor- 
tunity of eking out his income for himself and his wife 7 cleans- 
ing the ways of gentlemen, many of whom do less for their live- 
lihood. Not long since might be seen, and perhaps still remains, 
at one of the toll gates of Chelsea Suspension Bridge, a gentleman 
who has been a soldier and has gone through harder work than some 
soldiers of the present day who have been employed in Europe 
and the Colonics; for his career, we believe has been run im 
India. This gentleman only rose to the rank of sergeant; the 
resources of his family not sufficing to purchase him a commis- 
sion; which several of his brothers, however, had attained by 
one means or other. Amongst the causes of his retirement was 
broken health ; but he | point to the record of long and 
faithful service. His family had peculiar claims upon the eoun- 
try, for many of them had served with very great distinction, 
though not always with very great profit ; and the best known of 
them was no other than Sir _ ent Havelock, whose wife, Lad 
Havelock, received something like an ovation in her husband's 
name, when the hero himself had perished of his wounds and 
hardships, and while his nephew was still taking toll at Chelsea 
Suspension Bridge for his daily bread. 

We might refer to a family which has kept itself, on the whole, 
in a “higher social grade,”—one which has contributed several 
officers to the Army. Of these, two have died in service ; one of 
them distinguished for an extraordinary act of heroism amongst 
the most painful scenes of India. A brother survives, who entered 
into the army a boy; has now arrived at middle life, and has in 
the interval’ served in some of the most unhealthy parts of the 
globe, in Africa, America, and the West Indies ; who has shared 
the dangers, hardships, and heroisms of the long Indian cam- 
paign ; who has, in Fst, left his mark upon the enemies of his 
country in Africa and India, helping to redeem by his brilliant 
exploits the mistakes of men in higher posts ; and who, at this day, 
sees young gentlemen, home nurtured officers, and even lucky non- 
commissioned officers, passing over his head by favour of routine, 
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or something very like it ; when positive personal claims are for- 


A difficulty has been felt in finding recruits enough to meet the 
wants of the Army, and various causes have been assigned. The 
condition of the soldier has been greatly improved since the time 
when recruits were found in greater abundance. True: but what- 
ever assurance may be given in general terms to “ the fine spirited 

0 men” whom the recruiting-sergeant invites, such stories 
as these stand by way of warning to confirm the representations 
of many a retired soldier in his own circle. It is possible that a 
few sergeants may, during the last war, or since, have received 
eommissions; but the debates in Parliament have informed the 

blic, that under the present arrangements of mess, in an Army 
where the purchase system renders money one of the qualifications 
of ‘‘an officer and a gentleman,” the sergeant, even with his 
official allowance at starting, finds the expense and social posi- 
tion of an officer difficult to maintain, and not always agreeable. 
A sergeant, therefore, is promoted at his peril, and some non- 
commissioned officers actually decline the proffered honour; and 
the advocates of the purchase system naively point to the 
fact as proving the expediency of maintaining a separation 
between the classes of gentlemen and “ common men” ; overlook- 
ing the higher moral, that the conditions of society amongst “ ofli- 
cers and gentlemen” are such as to make honest men ashamed and 
r men embarrassed! But these ordinary cases speak with less 
uence to the country at large, and especially to those who have 

not yet had experience of the Army, than the signal cases like 
those of Abraham Bold, George Havelock, or our anonymous 
friends. Chivalrous distinction is not a drug, even after such op- 
unities as that of India or the Crimea. Gallantry is the com- 
mon attribute of the Englishman, when placed in a position to call 
the quality forth; but a marvellous daring and skill of chivalry, 
like that of sergeant Sullivan, who kept back the enemy almost 
single-handed, and who has not been heard of since, or has per- 
haps received the Victoria Cross, are not common even on the 
st occasions. In all the West-Riding there was but one 
veteran who could claim clasps for eleven battles in the old war. 
Now it is these signal cases above all others that speak with the 
most force to the public at large. If a grateful country 
could single out men like Abraham Bold, or Sullivan, and 
make them some acknowledgment worthy of a great country 
to give, the reward would tell with infinitely greater strength 
of eloquence than the same amount distributed over a hundred 
officers, or sergeants. What the enterprising and spirited young 
man generally looks to is, not a stated income for ordinary ser- 
vices, but the chances for daring and distinction. The prizes 


of a lottery can draw hundreds into the gambling, where but | 
how much more does the same | 


one in a hundred can win: 
pa le apply, if the prizes are of a kind which lend a lustre, 

ough not a profit, instead of ruin and disgrace, to all that join 
in the competition! It is one of those instances in which gene- 
rosity pays far better than meanness ; and the principle applies to 
every department of the public service. 


fine Qtts. 


CABINET PicturES, ce, 





WINTER EXHIBITION OF 

The inveterate exhibition-goer will be extremely well pleased to find 
the “ Winter Exhibition of Cabinet-Pictures, Sketches, and Water-Co- 
lour Drawings,” at No. 120, Pall Mall, revived for its sixth year after 
an interval of two or three seasons, and bridging over the blank 

between the close of the London galleries at the end of the sum- 
mer and the first symptoms of the next spring’s growth at the British 
Institution. Nor need his pleasure be restricted to the bare fact that 
there is such a thing as an exhibition to go to: the collection displays a 
few works of the highest class, and a general tone of superiority, both in 
matter and in manner, to other minor galleries. The proportion of 
works having a certain interest or a certain fineness is considerably 
larger: indeed, not only in proportionate, but in actual number it stands 
ahead, small as is the total of contributions, 131. 
be added from time to time. 

Two works stand clearly foremost—an oil landscape by Mr. Holman 
Hunt, and a water-colour subject by Mr. Madox Brown. ‘The landscape 
is entitled “ Fairlight Downs—Sunlight on the Sea.” It unites as so 
few men know how to unite them simplicity of subject and treatment 
with the insight which penctrates, and the power which realizes. Quiet 
and grand, a small fragment of English nature lies before us. The sky, 
mysteriously broken with pale tints of green and drifts of violet-ashen 
cloud, shifts over the expanse of brilliant sea, emerald-green to the left, 
passing into dancing ripple and the broad blinding space of central light, 
With streaks of opaque blue and orange rifts up to the horizon. The 
farm-smoke rises ; the green downs and ploughed field and haystacks lic 
mellow in sunshine ; the trees part their knotted arms; dusky red under 
the light hover the long trains of steamer smoke, and the sailing-boats 
move their smooth way onward. Midway in the verdure, a few sheep 
press towards you; and a black spaniel, slightly awkward in his gait, 
though truthfully observed, is scampering after the walking-stick which 

S$ unseen master has thrown forward to he caught, and which stands 
quivering in the ground. Slight as it is, this small familiar incident 
brings the whole thing home to you with doubled force of undiluted fact. 
For strong masterly painting,—strenuous without toil,—this landscape 
bit ranks with the completest works which its painter has produced. 
The effeet of light is new and singularly vivid, the tenderness of the 
sky-painting most beautiful and consummate, and the relief of detached 
i ge near the eye almost needlessly illusive. It is wholly a pleasur- 
im every item of it, that the artist isa man with power to spare. 

ywn’s picture is ‘* Jesus washes Peter's Feet” ; being the same com- 
Position, with slight modifications, as his memorable oil-picture of some 
years ago. The Saviour’s drapery now falls so as to cover the feet; the 


Judas, quailing to the depths of his traitor-soul under the loving-kind- 
ness of his Lord, is probably even finer than in the original. Thesolemn 
scene is realized in a spirit thoroughly reverent and thoroughly human 
—a combination which a little reflection upon previous treatments will 
show to be only too exceptional. In point of art, also, the picture is a 
rare achievement—having a richness and intensity seldom indeed attained 
in the medium of water-colour. 

Among the subject-pictures in oils are to be noticed four which recall 
leading works of the past summer. Mr. Frith sends two of the prepara- 
tory stages of his all-popular ‘“‘ Derby Day”; the “ First Study for the 
Picture of the Race-course,”’ and the ‘* Sketch of the Race-course.” The 
former, with considerable diversities of detail, consists of the central 
groups only—foreground and middle ground, the stroller section and the 


| carriage section; and shows that the first idea of the subject in its 


| improved where it altered, which is continually. 


painter’s mind was only of the commonest externals of the scene, The 
second gives the general structure of the picture, which always, however, 
To cali both clever 
sketches is to give them as much praise as they claim. A “ Crossing- 
Sweeper” by the same artist is very low and poor flummery, vacant 

its pretty neatness, offensive in its commonness and display. ‘“ The De- 


| parture’’ by Mr. O'Neil is the group of soldier and wife stretching their 


arms across the steamer-side fora last long shake of the hand, from the 


| picture of “ Eastward ho!” ‘“ Home Again” foreshadows, we believe, 
| the companion-picture which is to make its appearance in the ensuing 


season. Unattractive in art, and rather indefinite in expression, this 
group of wounded fighter and wife reunited does not promise so well for 
the coming picture as the outgoing one testified for itself. ‘ Isabelle” 
—a heavy, unengaging child in sky-blue—isa failure. ‘The Gaoler’s 
Daughter—a scene of the French Revolution ’’—is the sketch for or from 
Mr. Calderon’s painting. The face of the child, which was very generally 
censured as the weak point of the picture, is different here, but not 
better. ‘* St. Agnes’ Eve’’ and “‘ Ophelia” are repetitions of two very 
beautiful works by Mr. Hughes, of somewhat remoter date. The first 
subject of the three composing the former work is entirely altered : 
Porphyro is here entering the castle instead of pausing in the outside 
moonlight. ‘This figure is a very decided improvement; but the Made- 
line of the central compartment is spoiled, losing her charm and spiritu- 
ality, and the duplicate altogether has rather the look of being painted 
fast to order, which we much regret to see in the case of an artist so icin 
impulse and feeling as Mr. Hughes. The ‘* Ophelia” hints at the same 


| conditions, though in a completer form. The conception of the subject 


is in many points unimprovably exquisite. Others, such as the lanky 
facial contour, and the painful right arm, were in the original blemishes 


| which seemed attributable to immature practice, and which we are sur- 





Others may probably | 


prised to find reproduced here after an interval of some years, Mr, 
Hughes's gifts are too precious for any stinting of earnestness in their 
culture, 

“The Dead Lady” is an ambitious work by Mr. Noel Paton, of the 
intense order; done probably with some real feeling, albeit the impres- 
sion which it produces on the spectator, is rather that of cheap intensity. 
Mr. Crowe, who advanced greatly this summer with his picture of 
Franklin and his fellow-workmen, advances still further in “ Steele and 
his Children.” He is pretty well master of his tools by this time. Love- 
able Dick Steele is writing to his “‘dear Prue” a few fatherly details 
about their children, Little Miss Moll, who ‘has taken upon her to 
hold the sand-box” awry, is a demure young chit, dear to the 
heart; and his face has much of the right whimsicality and carelessness, 
It shows scarcely enough, however, of the momentary gleam of affection ; 
and his pausing in his writing suggests rather the composition of an es- 
say than the inditing of a familiar letter: he would have glanced out for 
an instant to note his children’s occupations as he described them, while 
his hand would have continued busy. Mr. Crowe is evidently following 
out the line of subject and style of which Mr. Wallis is the Saas: 
and he cannot fail to play second with excellent effect. Mr. G ap- 
pears in two new characters—one comparatively new, one positively. 
‘A Scene at Wexham Rectory—Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur Sketching 


| Cattle ’—presents him as the disciple of the lady whom he depicts; the 


general tone of colour and manner of execution being closely modelled 
upon hers—if, indeed, as we strongly surmise, some part of the handling 
is not actually her own, The hides of the cattle especially bear symptoms 
of this, and contrast with the unmeaning head of the standing bull. 
Mademoiselle Bonheur is presented looking at her subject very intently 
—rather too much so perhaps. This work, however, is to be counted to 
the credit of Mr. Goodall ; and still more so the ‘“‘ Murano Beggars on the 
Laguna, Venice,” which, for style and strength, decidedly outstrips any- 
thing he had previously produced. Here we see the first fruits of his recent 
Venetian trip ina vastly raised conception and power of colour, andageneral 
infusion of dignity. We hope to find him continue working on this tack, 
without mechanically repeating himself or his material. Mr. Sant also 
shows uncommonly well : his * Little Subject of the Middle Ages,” avery 
small girl holding a sleeping terrier-pet, is probably, without exception, 
the best piece of painting he has done. Another masterly painter who 
appears at his masterliest is Mr. Philip; whose “Sissie” sits bold and 
bright, her pink check-dress tossed about her form, from the bounce with 
which she has plumped into her seat. The face, however, is exceedingly 
disagreeable—the painter being one of those who seem incapable of 
loving any of the deeper shades or beauties of a human countenance, but 
only those which appeal to every man about town. It is very ambigu- 
ous, too, in point of age, insomuch that it might actually be meant for 
any thing between a knowing school-girl of fourteen, and a ripe juvenile 
of fifty. Much the same vulgarity of eye appears in Mr. Elmore’s fe- 
male half-length, “‘ He gave me this Bouquet.” ‘ Audrey” is 

his cleverest studies, with rather too much arch good sense in the face. 
The timid submissiveness of Mr. Dobson's “ Dresden Flower-Girl” is 
very nicely given, and the little figure is altogether satisfactory. Do- 
mestic art, well-bred and perfectly 8 with pleasant touches of 
truth and art, fares well in Mr. Luard’s “ Pienie Party” ; dry as 


' also quiet and unforced, in Mr. Marks’s water-colour “ Seene from 


@ thing to look at; and not least so because of the evidence, palpable | grotesques, this is the freest from lowness. 1 
Mr. | which Mr. Marks is wont to indulge is, at its lowest, far higher and 


Winter's Tale,” where Autolycus, in Florizel’s fine clothes, patronizes 
the Shepherd and his son. Of all the artist's Shaksperian or 
But the downright low in 


| better than the unmitigated vulgarity which coarseness of art and of 


| 


feeling, under a thin — of sentimental allurement, perpetrates im 
such an eyesore as Mr. Faed’s “Sailor's Beacon,” —a female figure than 
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which we know nothing baser or more repulsive. Such is the catastro- 
phe of men who determine to be dexterous when they ought to be true. 
In the landscapes, besides that of Mr. Hunt already mentioned, Mr. 
Oakes’s take first-class standing. The “Study on the Coast,”’ with the 
breakers leaping in ashore so fast and free, while the spent line of the 
last splash still lingers along the sand in a thin receding curve, is quite 
admirable—not carried so far as many of his works, but of his very 
best quality in all essentials of observation and rendering. ‘The 
** Study near the Coast” (to the best of our recollection, an accurate 
local presentment of the warren near Alum Bay), is also as swect and 
beautiful as may be. The three Linnells contribute in a characteristic 
but censurable form. The ‘Cattle descending a Hilly Road,” by the 
elder Linnell, is either a casual but marked failure, or an indication of 
positive loss of power. Mr. J. T. Linnell’s “ Moorland,” closely ap- 
proximating to the elder’s style, has strength wasted and deranged by 
coarse violence. Mr. William Linnell’s “‘ Companions of Ulysses seizing 
the Oxen Sacred to Apollo”’ is still coarser and less true to nature; but 
80 palpably so that the total impression is perhaps less disheartening. It 
is a wrong thing done cleverly, rather than a true thing vitiated. A 
career of healthy greatness lay full before these two young painters; but 
just now they seem determined to spurn it. ‘To go on a little longer 
catching the common eye in this way is to spoil their own past cure: we 
trust they may yet retrieve their position as liegemen to truth. The 
faithful and elaborate landscapist Mr. Waller Paton does conscientious ser- 
vice in ‘The Mouth of the Wastwater,” though it is too hard and un- 
combined to be a success. ‘On Loch Lomond,” which cannot be 
minutely examined, seems quite unworthy of him. A clever Dutch 
sketch, and an indifferent Italian one, come from the hand of Mr, Stan- 
field. ‘‘ Corfe Castle” and “Cottage at West Lulworth” are pleasing 
small works by the American painter Mr. Cropsey; the former more 
especially, with the whiteish blue smoke rising against the sky. 
e drawings include two specimens of that singular young genius, 
Mr. Simeon Solomon; an artist of endless invention and fantasy, from 


whose original and teeming brain all who have had an opportunity of in | 


any way estimating its resources hope great things indeed. 
now depends upon the bent which he may choose to give to his faculties. 
What this will prove to be itis hard to forecast, so nearly does he seem 
balanced between poetic and grotesque imagination. He may become a 
true painter of the great school ; or he may pass over, half-consciously or 
even deliberately, to the ranks of grim caricature. 
infallibly be a genius: but he must be on his guard against mixing the 
two things together. At present, his invention certainly tends to pro- 
fuseness, and his fantasy to caprice. Power so abnormal cannot be 
tutored by any school-rules: it must discipline itself, and we only hope 
that it will do so firmly and with self-knowledge. ‘The Waters of 
Babylon” is a fierce, hot, horrid, undaunted treatment of the pathetic and 
glorious theme ; the kind ofthing which compels you to look into and stare 
at it. The designer does not excite our sympathy with the oppressed so 
much as ourshame and indignation at the oppressors. A leering savage, 
who clasps hard a cymbal- clashing she-devil, is tickling the ear of a reve- 
rend Hebrew patriarch with a straw, to goad him into rage (an in- 
cident fit to set on end the hair of every classicist in London) ; a kneeling 
boy is striking at a Jewish child with a stick, in mere wantonness of 
cruelty, The composition is crowded with figures—none of them 
lay-figures, but all doing or meaning something—and is blocked out in 
vivid sultry squares of sun and shadow. ‘The Shadow of Death ” 
is pretty nearly a recast of the subject called “The Nun” in Hol- 
bein’s Dance of Death : the style, too, is directly and objectionably imi- 
tative, though not of Holbein—imitative, however, of course in the way 
that an original man, not a mere plagiarist, is sure to imitate. The chicf 
a of thought in detail is that which gives the design its title— 

e shadow of the hollow ribs of Death, cast by the halo-light of a triad 
of angels behind, falls black and boding upon the girl’s shoulder. So 
young an artist as Mr. Solomon is sure to work for awhile to a certain 
extent tentatively, and under some particular form of enthusiasm; but 
to fashion his style so closely upon another man’s is a phase of practice 
to which he should not inure himself. He has but to ascertain his own 
powers correctly, choose his path definitely, and with strict study, (of 
which he has already given clear evidence,) the future is his own. © Not 
. One man in a decade arises with such lavish imaginative gifts. 

Mr. Cave Thomas sends “A Study for the Head of the Saviour,” 
noticeable for laboured finish and concentrated effort, though the result 
disappoints; and oil sketches from two of his well-known pictures— 
that of “ Rivalry ” having more of a French richness of colour than 
usual with the painter. Mrs. Bodichon’s views from ‘‘ Niagara” and 
“ Blidah, Algeria,” are among her best—which is no stinted praise. 
Mr. G. 8, Cattermole, if this be not the George Cattermole, reproduces 
his style deceptively in two chivalrous subjects of the meaning no-mean- 
ing kind. Mrs. and Miss M. Harrison are graceful, Miss M. L. Oakley 
sensible and unaffected, in still-life. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
The opening of the National Gallery on the 25th ultimo, after its an- 
nual recess, reveals only two new acquisitions. This is not much, yet it 
leaves nothing to complain of as regards quantity: in point of quality, 
both works are more than worthy of their place. y 
The first is a Domenico Ghirlandajo, representing the Virgin and 
Child, with two angels. It is a careful, finished, firm picture ; not ex- 
traordinary for grand end or spiritual depth, nor yet an instance of 
shortcoming ; such a Ghirlandajo as the British or any National Gallery 
may show with satisfaction, and quite a right picture to have bought. 
With meck delight, the Madonna looks down to the Child upon her 
knee, whose left hand holds a raspberry. Of the two adolescent angels, 
feminine and male, the former, bearing a lily, glances upward, the latter, 
placed at Christ’s head, and having features of a type approximating to 
that distinctive of Sandro Botticelli, looks straight fronting out of the 
picture. The composition is symmetrical—the colour bright and strong 
without peculiarity. 
second picture is a portrait of Jeanne d’Archel, by the great Low- 


country painter Antonio More, the limner of “ Bloody Mary” and 
Philip II. ; a portrait-painter than whom none has known better to unite 


the solid actuality of Teutonic with the austere richness of Spanish art. 
We have no associations connected with the name of Jeanne d’Archel, 
nor does the likeness acquaint us with an interesting face; its features 
and ter unmarked, and simply reproduced without any infusion of 


In either he will | 


Everything | 





| sionally exceeds it. 





momentary expression—dark eyes, pale brownish complexion, mouth 
slightly crimped, little hair showing; the hands joined; the age, hardly 
traceable through the settled face, somewhere between twenty-nine po. 4 
forty. But it is a magnificent picture, royal in colour, flawless in truth - 
our own days, so greatly in need of a lesson, could choose no higher 
standard of portrait-painting to study. 

Of other changes at the gallery, we noted nothing worth mention be- 
yond the shifting of the Coronation of the Virgin, catalogued as of the 
school of Giotto, and the fishing-coast Turner. Both are now near the 
eye, and the excellence of the latter can be fairly estimated. The Turner 
Collection at Marlborough House remains almost absolutely unaltered ; a 
few of the master’s pencil memoranda, framed on Mr. Ruskin’s plan, may 
be observed, one noting down the minutiw of three Claudes,—and some 
large, slight, but very beautiful washings-in of effects in water-colour, in 
the same room with the sepia-drawings. 





THE LONDON CRYSTAL PALACE, 


A large and noticeable building, the progress of which has not, as far 
as we know, excited much attention, was provisionally opened on Satur- 
day last. It stands in John Street, Oxford Street, in glass and iron front- 
age, inseribed ** London Crystal Palace’; is the work of Mr. Owen 
Jones; and its vaulted roof, not snuey visible from any leading 
thoroughfare, stretches far back between the backs of houses. As its 
name implies, it is of the ‘Crystal Palace” order of architecture, ac- 
cording to the Moresque variety so dear to its constructor. The front 
presents two entrances under four round-arched porches; above this, 
two tiers of depressed round-arched windows; then a surface-work of 
interlacing pointed arches; and a gabled sky-line surmounted by a 
honey-suckle ornament. Within, the leading feature is the glazed vault— 
ground glass in cube-forms and stars, of white, scarlet, yellow, and deep 
blue, which supply almost the whole light of the building; a light at 
best somewhat veiled, and perhaps rendered needlessly so by the use of 
ground instead of translucent glass. We do not think the colouring par- 
ticularly happy: in the pillars and wood-work, the same tints, partially 
modified, are employed. Gilded gas-burners, of an artistic pattern, will 
afford artificial ight. The building forms a single long line, opening in 
a turn to the left as we approach the further end: it varies the profile of 
a dull street, offers one more break to the now no longer sacred mono- 
tony of London, and will doubtless be attractive and gratifying to visit- 
ors. The London Crystal Palace is to be a bazaar—with what, if any, 
special features of management we are not aware. Whether the neigh- 
bourhood which already comprises a German Bazaar, a Prince of Wales 
Bazaar, a Pantheon Bazaar, and a German Fair, close by, and a Soho 
Bazaar near at hand, needed this addition, is a question which may occur 
to outsiders, but which they may be content to refer to the judgment and 
pockets of its projectors or lessees. 


WALCOTT’S CATHEDRAL GUIDE,* 


In a neat and convenient manual of 152 pages, Mr. Walcott supplies a 
desideratum. As he truly observes, the diffuse provincialism of local 
handbooks, however gratifying to natives, only serves to put out the 
visitor: his attempt is “to produce a terse, clear, and faithful compan- 
ion, based on the most trustworthy and recent authorities, which will 
point out those objects only which are most worthy of observation,” 
This attempt, we think, he has fairly accomplished; and we need only 
add that, if about to visit a cathedral or round of cathedrals, we should 
pocket his book, and expect not to require any other. 

Mr. Walcott is of course, as he proposes to be, summary. Bangor Ca- 
thedral, for instance, occupies 14 page; Canterbury, 7. Westminster 
Abbey, which should not in literal strictness be included among 
Cathedrals at all, unless Mr. Walcott believes in the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster, is treated at considerably the greatest length of any, 
filling 29 pages. The style, too, has more of “ writing” in it, here, with 
verse-quotations, and allusive references to what Sir Roger de Coverley 
did or said in the abbey. These were as well spared: indeed, through- 
out the book—short as it is for so large a subject—we should be inclined 
rather to shorten still further than to amplify (unless in point of possible 
new facts here and there)—lopping off every excrescence of enthusiasm 
or quotation, and rigidly systematizing the information, as far as fea- 
sible, into a catalogue form, That is the ideal of a guide-book, as we 
understand it : the visitor assisted in pouncing at once upon the fact he 
wants, and left to himself for the due quantum of admiration. Mr. Wal- 
cott’s ideal appears to be much the same in the main, though he occa- 
As regards accuracy, we could point cut a slip here 
and there, but we have no doubt these are casual exceptions. The 
general tone of the book inspires trust. 

The skeleton plan of the notices may be illustrated from that of Exeter. 
First, we have the meaning of the name, and a word or two on the city. 
Then a general description of the Cathedral in its several features, with 
incidental historic facts, followed by a careful (and most essential) sum- 
mary of the dates and builders of the various parts, the materials, and 
the dimensions. A list of the principal monuments succeeds, and finally 
a brief paragraph on the capitular body. For all this, 34 pages are made 
to suffice. ‘* The arms of the deancries, and names of eminent mye 4 
and other ecclesiastics”, for all the cathedrals, forms a convenient tab: 
at the close of the volume, 

* A Guide to the Cathedrals of England and Wales; their History, Architee- 
ture, and Traditions: with Notices of the Monuments of their Ilustrious Dead, 
and Short Notes of the Chief Objects of Interest in every Cathedral City. By Mae- 
kenzie Walcott, M.A. Published by Stanford. 


tT For Books, Month ly ‘Supplem ent. ] 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 29, 
War Orrice, Pall Mall, Oct. 29.—Cavalry—3d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut. 
W. Berkeley to be Capt. by purchase, vice Turton, who retires. ‘ 
4th Drag. Guards—Louis A. F. Lord Seymour, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Wright, promoted. 
15th Light Drags.—F. G. L. Inglis, Gent. to 


Buckley, promoted. 
Infantry—\st Regiment of Foot—Lieut. 8. V. Willis to be Capt. by purchase, 
i A. T. Agien, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 


vice Dowker, who retires; / 4 
Pyne, promoted in 16th Foot ; T. Atkinson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchaee, 


vice B, O, Johnson, promoted in the 11th Foot. 


see 


be Cornet, without purchase, vice 
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Borrett, from the 17th Foot, tobe Ens ign, vice Bl: ray | 





4th Foot—Ensign H. C. 


ee -W. Hl. Overton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Herrick, 
promoted. A. Cooper, Is m the 58th Foot, to be Capt. vice Battiscombe, 


6th Foot—Capt. 
who exchanges ; 
bell, who retires | 
Mh Foot—R. € 
12th Foot—A. L. Whipple, Ge at. to b 
oted. 
vrvath Foot—Lieut. A. Strange, fror ithe 2 
vice Gorman, whose promotion, without purchase, 


vsign A. H. rison to be Lieut. by purchase, vice D.C, Camp- | 
A. Morton, Ge be Ensign, by purchase, vice Harrison, 

Dunn, Gent. to be Pusign, vice Lynne, promoted. | 
Ensign, vice Johnson, 





by purchase, 
without purchase, 


Sth Foot, tobe Capt. without purchase, 
from the Ceylon Rifle Regiment, 
Oct. 1858, has been cancel! ip 
oe Foot—H. C. Borrett, Gent. vo be Ensign, without purchase, 
inted to the 39th Foot. 
ot Foot—Capt. G. H. Pering, ‘vom the 89th Foot, 
exchanges. 


22d Foot—J. G. Hughes, Gent. 
Pr romoted. 


viee Bradford, 


e Marsh, who 


to be Capt. vi 


be Ensign, without purchase, vice Chichester, 





23d Foot—Capt. and Brevet Il. D'Oyley » Major, without purchase, 
vice Lumley, dec. Lieut. Ilon nnes te ipt. without purchase, vice 
Torrens; Ensign A. R. Winstanley to bel t. without purchase, vice Fienne 


» to be Ensign, vice Winstanley; C. Mor- 


» Lysons 





Ens ign F. E. Dowler, from the 55th Poot, 


gan, “Gent. to be Ensign, by eet se, vie , promoted, 








24th Foot—L ieut. ll. H. G. Austen to be Capt. ‘py purchase, viee Jephson, who 
retires; Ensign R. 8. B. Leech, from Sith Foot, to be L ieut. without purehas 
vice King, whose promotion from th Foot, without purchase, as stated in the 


Gazette of Sept. 10, has been car ‘ 
95th Foot—Ensign H. G. Ramadze to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Strange, 

~mnoted in the Mt h Foot: W t it. tobe Ensign, by purchase, vice 

Fyre, who retires. 

27th Foot—Lieut. F. Tottenha from Fermanagh Militia, to be Fasien, wit! 
noted in the Ith Foot. 

Ensign, without purchase, vice Blact 





in suecession te Lieut. > 


vurchase, ; - 
! Kindersley 


29th F oot—H. W. 


vromoted, 
, 30th Foot—Ensign PD. Mont 

















tires; Ensign H.W. Eden, { th Ensi 

Assist.-Surg. W. Lindsay, from st t rg. vi 

$2d Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W“ c o be Lien 
purehase, vice Brevet-¢ ol Cc. A. fr. B y, C.B. deceased ; Capt 
be Major, without purcha-c, vi ! : L. N. Golding, Gent. to! 
out purchase, vice Morri + pron 

33d Foot—Ensign R. Paw m the Sith Foot, to be Ensign, viee Ay! 
promoted in the Sth Foc 

36th Foot—C. J. Stone, Gen be Ensign without purchase, in sueces ito 
Lieut. Nott, promoted in the i}th Poet. 

$6th Foot—Ensign W. Rusht« rom the 23th Foot, to be En wll, 
promoted in the 2st Foot; G. C. Dumergue, Gent. to be Ensi se, v 

Newbolt, promoted. 

38th Foot—Ensign W. Il. hi. > , to be Lieut thout purchase, vice W. D 
Bayly, deceased. 

With Foot—Lieut. G. A. ft ; le to be Capt. by purchase, vi Hall, whe 
retires. 

{lst Foot—Cornet C. Ward, m ilf-pay late Land Transport Corps, te b 
Quartermaster, vice Elliott, w tires upon half-psy. 

43d Foot—Colour-Sergt. A. Wi'liams to be Quartermaster, vice J. Denton, de- 
evased, 

4th Foot—Lieut. 8. M1, it he Ceylon Rifle B t, to bel ' 
vice Gash, who exchange 

45th Foot—F. D. Johns ; to be E n, by purchase, vice Smith, pro- 
moted. 

47th Foot—C True , f tol ba iwithout pu i ‘ hidd, 
superseded for being absent wiihont ! 

0th Foot —R.C. T. Atthill, ¢ Ensign, by purcha ce Mey wo- 
moted in the 12th Foot. 

58d Foot—C. Salmon, Get I zg without purchase, 

55th Foot—F. E. Dowler, { to Ensign, by purehase, ITarrisen, 


promoted 

58th Foot—Capt. H. L. Battiseombe, from the 6th Foot, to be Capt. vice Cooper, 
who exchanges; E. W. H. Webb t. tobe Ensign, by purchase, viee Newton, 
promoted, 

39th Foot—Ensign H. bE. Ul wv be Lieut. without purchase, vice Cockell, 


deceased. 


62d Foot—S. Waring, G , insign, without purchase, vice Beere, pro- 
moted in the 15th Foot. 
69th Foot—Ensign L. J Disney, from 12th Foot, to be ign, viee Daubeny, 





promote d, 

72d Foot—Capt. 
exchanges, 

Tith Foot—P. M‘C! 1, ent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in s: 
Lieut, F. D. Wyett, weetnomed nthe 2 "t. 

78th Foot—Capt. oO. B. eile n, from 72d Foot, 
excharges. 

83d Foot—L. A. Powys, Gent. to Ensign, by purchase, viec Karslake, prom. 

89th Foot—Capt. F. H. D. Mar-h, from 21st Foot, to be Capt. vice Pering, who 
exchanges. 

97th Foot—T. C, 
promoted, 

Rifle Brigade—Lord Adelbert P. Cecil to be Ensign, 
promoted; W.H. J.C. Viscount Glentworth, to be 
Keene, promoted ; Sergt.-Major G. R. Noseley, to be Ensign, 
viee Vanghan, promoted ; Ensign G. KR. Noseley to be Adjt. vice 
promoted. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment 
Halahan, who exchanges. 

St —Paymaste Tr E. G. Cubitt, from a Dépédt Battalion, to be Paymaster of the 
Cavalry Dé pot at Maids tone, vice Capt. Castle, who re tires upon half-pay. 

Hospital Staff—To be Assist.-Surgs. to the Forces . A. Turton, Gent. vice 
Doran, appointed to the 100th Foot ; J, Stuart, Gent. vice M*Gowan, appointed to 
the 52d Foot ; R. Woods, Gent. vice Campbell, appointed to the 4th Light Drags. ; 
GF. Adams. Gent. vice De Boissiere, appointed to the 48th Foot; A. Richmond, 
Gent. vice O'Loughlin, appointed “ the Sth Foot; L. Carey, M. D. vice Jeff- 
ae he the 9th Poot; C. F. Squire, Gent. vice Chalk, appointed to t! 
ith Foot; T. Walsh, Gent. vier Grant, appointed to the 48th Foot; J. V. Lane, 
Gent. vice Davidge on tu the 26th Foot. 

Brevet. —Paymaster W. Castle, on lialf-pay of a Cavalry Dépét, to be Major in the 
Army, the rank bei ng honorary only ; Quartermaster A. Elliott, half-pay 4st Foot, 
lo have the honor: ary rank of Capt. under the Royal warrant of 17th December 1855, 


€rade. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 2. 
ackrupts.—Rouert Gruner Savxpers, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, merchant 
win Guest, Blackfriars Road, ironmonger—WitiiAaM Siape, Bagnor, Newb 
aper-maker—Samvuent MAannine, Marylebone Road, mason—Hrexry Louis Winter, 
New North Street, Finsbury, millov vr—Groreor Lione. Frrzmavrice, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, boarding-honse-keeper—Jonn Hannis, College Hill, Upper 

Lames Street, envelope-manufacturer—James Hexny Witts, Hammersmith, vie- 
tualler—Janez Epo. Anson, Sheffiel:’, linen-draper. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—¥ nrsen, Hope Park, Edinburgh—Wantacr, Devonside, 
= spinner—W atr, Danfermline, cattle-dealer—Bowikr, Elgin, flesher—Lerren, 
Hasgow, writer—TeMp eRLFyY, Portobello, Edinburgh, ship-broker -Pank, Kilmun, 

Nesher- ARBUCKLE, Glasgow, tobaeconist—Doveras, Glasgow, wright. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, NOVEMBER 5, 

Bankrupts.—Tnomas Wu.x1ys, jun. Milner Terrace, Sloane Street, Chelsea, car- 
penter and builder—Josern Arki ssus, Blackpool, Lancashire, outfitter—Winiiam 
Upy Witcock, Hoxton, builder—Joun Wrirkixson and Winuiam Josepn Wrixry- 
‘On, Kingston-U pon- Hull, engineers—ODILON Leuener, Rathbone Place, Oxford 
Street, watch and clock-maker—Joux Tuomas Davis, Alton, Hampshire, grocer 


D. Hastings, from the 78th Foot, to be ¢ leilden, who 


recession to 





to be Capt. viec Hastings, who 


Wharton, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Smith, 


by purchase, vice Somerset, 
Ensign, by purchase, vice 
without purchase, 
Lieut. Henley 





Lieut. T. Gash, from the 4ith Foot, to be Lieut. vice 











# 



















Josera Goovemttp, Caldicott Mill, Aldenham, Herefordshire, cattle-dealer— Fp- 
} ARD Masox, Mane hester, commission-agent—Josern Henry, Craven Terrace, | 
raven Hill, Bayswater, upholsterer—Drxox Brrpzign, Bourn, Lincolnshire, 





a neral-dealer—Epw arp Woortox, Wednesbury, Staffordshire, iron-manufacturer 


—Epwunp Wittiam Fraser, Notting Hill, eontrester— i41aM Ricnarp Hearn, 


Birmingham, 


victualler—Witttam Harror and 


worsted-manufacturers—Ricuarp Case, 
Staffordshire, provision-dealer. 


Newrastle-under-Lyme, 


Scotch Sequestrations.—Mackay, Inve 
ent—Leion, Hebers-within- Middleton, Lancashire, attorney-at-law 


commission 
Carrick, Glasgow, timber-merchant—S 
Ninians, Stirling, clerk. 





electro-plater—Rosert Bisnor, 


Church Street, Minories, licensed- 
Henry Taruam, Cullingworth, Yorkshire, 
Bristol, cheese-factor—Acnes Tayior, 


rgorden, inn-keeper—Arcurpaip, Perth, 


exvick, Helensburg, joiner—Ramsey, St. 


PRIC ES CURRE NT, 

















BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices 

Soturd Monday Tuceday. Wednes Thurs. urs, | Predays 

ate ; nas Hates © hetetarann 4 
SperCentConsols .... sepeseene ore “| 98 | oN } 8 
Ditto for Account ecceseeel §6OM 8% | OS | 9% 
3 per Cents Reduced . cesses 964 963 ie 968 
New 3 per Cents ...... tees 972 = om wm ‘ 963 
Long Annuities ......ececeeceeeee —_— = — _— -— 
Aunuities 1885 spade ! = 18} -- Le ee 
Hank Stuck, 9 per Cent - 227 225) 227 
India Stock, ! er Cont -—- — 227 226 226 
Exchequer ills, 2¢. per diem, os 40 40 6 35 36 
Exchequer Bonds, i559... eees — — _— _ — 
Tudia Bonds 4 per Cent il ‘iH —_— 12 -_ 


POREIG 


Last Official Que eng yn dur ing the Week ending F: 








Austrian . 5p ; 
Belgian . ‘ ...44- wy 
litto = -— 
Brazilian 56— 103 
huenos Ayres ‘= re | 
Chilian 6 — 105} 
Danish '-— —_— 
Ditto 3;=— SS} 
Putch (Ex. 12 Gu — 66 
Ditte - v 

French 3=— -— 


N FUNDS 
oe Evening. 


French eK 

| Mexican o* . 

| Peruvian .. ° , i - 
Portuguese 155: ° _ = 

| Russian . it = 
Sardinian '=_ 

j Spanish : -- 

| Ditto New Deferred ......3 — | 
Ditto Passive .. ° TTTTTITTT | 
Tvrkish _ 





Venezuela 


SHARES. 


Last Official Quotat during t 


Ry Eway _ 
Bris Ex 92 
Caledoniai : 8:33 
Chester and Holyhead . eee — 
Eastern Counties eee 63 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.. 63 
ol sow and South-Western -_— 
Great Northern 105) 
Gireat Sout : West.l and ” 
Great Western a ‘a 
Tia ire and Yorks ° 95, 
Lancaster a Ca s! ~—- 
London, Brighton & South Coast lle 
London aud kwal 53 
London and North-Western 0 
Lon lo ima 5 t Ww tera * 9 
Manchester, Sheftield,& Lincoln.! 3) 
Midland ° . a | 
Midland Great Western (Ireland _ 
North lr = 
No Eastern—Berwick / 923 
North-Ea ¥ h 76 
Oxford, W & Woives pton 
Scot Central - 
Seott \ a 82 
Sor La nand D 7A 
Eastern of Fran — 
Fast Indian .. lowe 
Geelong and Mel u 7 
Gran i Trunk of ( mada ..... rd 
Great Indian ben nsular 21} 
Great Western of Canada . Is 
Paris and Lyons eee ° 35 








« i a 
0h 
n 23 
BULLION Per oz 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. £3.17 9 
Mexi 1 Dollars .... coe © SB Oh 
cieeoas ae Standard. coos © B 19 
a, Mark 
s : 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine. . “a is 
PINE . 6066s i— 0 Foreign, R. 3s5— 46 
Red, New. 37 — 40 White F. 54—56! 
PINE «0000. 40—42) Rye 2.1.00. 30—34 
White Old O0— 0/| Barley...... 22—29 
Vine. +. O— 0 Malting .. 40—42 
NeW «neces 42—46 | Malt, Ord... 606—66 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 
g Oct. 30 


For the Week en 

















Wheat ..... 429. 10d, ave ee Oa. 
Rarley ss 7 Keans 6 
Vats. , Peas ..... 7 
FLOUR 
Town made ......-.+++ per sack 40s to 43s 
DORNER .ccccoccasccesedesseces 5 6 
Essex and Sut tk, ,on | board ship — 31 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... — 3 
American ..... -per barrel 2 — 26 
Canadian . . 22 — 26 
L. to 7a. ‘the Pal. loaf 


Bread, ‘| 


he Week ending Friday Evening 


Banke 
Australasian ereeees as 
Hiritish Nor th ‘Am rican.. 60} 
| City ...00. eve eee : -_ 
| Colonial ....... cvescocesee| 2 
Commercial of London —_— 
| Engl. Scotsh.& AustralianChtd.| —— 
London ° 46) 
London and Cr vunty 28} 






td. Buk. of Australia 21 








Lond ( 

Loudon Joint Stock......e.ees. 3h 

London and Westminster .... 49 
} National Bank ocee — 
| ational Provincial ........0++. =e 


New South Wales........ eves -— 
| Oriental ....006- 
Provincis al of Ireland 
South Australia 
Union of Australia .. 
Union of London.. 




















Unity 
| Western Bank of London..... —_— 
| Docks- { 
East and West India ........++. — 
London .....6665 
| St. Katherine 
Victoria . . 
| Miscetiantovs— 
| Australian Agricultural .......+; 34} 
| British American Land : — 
Canada eee . . . —_— 
Crystal Pa 18 
Rlectric Tek event Sonpereesnces il 
General Steam . eovees 26 
Nations! Discount. -— 
| Lendon Discount eereccoce 4) 
} Peninsular and Oriental Stcam 87 
} Royal Mai! Steam evesesees 60) 
South Australian eee 3A 
METALS Per ton 
Copper, Krit.Cakes. £298 0 6.,4£0 4 @ 
! Iron, Welsh Bars.... 7 06 ©... 710 © 
Lead, British Pig .. 3; 00,. 0” 6 
Steel, Swedish Keg -y 0°80 i190 9 
Lane Nov. 5. 
’ ’ *. ‘. 
Fine...... 67toT2 Indian Corn. 34to 256 
Peas, Hog 38—40 Oats, Feed.. 23-25 
Maple . 10— 43 Fine 
7 —45 Poland ... 
o— 0 Fine 
— 42 
42—48 





| SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

















Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat... lid. | Ry@ ...000- 32s. Id, 
Rarley . 35 1) | Beans...... 4 & 
Oats ...... 23 9 «+ Peas....... 44 8 
| PROVISIONS. 
| Butter—Best Fresh, l6s. doa. 
Carlow, 5/. 6s. to 5/. 10s. per ewt. 
Bacon, Irish .......«.+. percwt. 5ts.— 56s, 
Cheese, Cheshir Be soos O = O 
Derby, pale .....seeesee« o— 0 
Hams, York .. «+e, 86 —100 
Eggs, Fre neh, per Od. to 108. Oe. 





RUTC HERS’ MEAT. 





CarrLe mManker.” | 
ad 


Heap or Carrie at Tae 














d. ‘ | CATTLE-MARKET 
Oted &ted 0} Monday bongs ~ sg 
4—46-—5 2 j Reasts.. 5, 688 12 
Oo—-4 6—410 sheep 2 uae 
. ‘ O—4 2—4 6/| Calves, 212 
) o—0 O—0 O} Pigs... Inu 
‘To ‘ink the offal, per 8 Ib 
HOPS WOOL 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... S4e. to 68s., Down Teme ........+. per ib = to 18}4, 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... 7 — 120 Half-vred Wethers ... — 16h 
Sussex ditto.......ecceveee - @o— @ Leicester Fleeces — 17 
Farnham ditto .....+..+.+ - Om 0 Combing Sking .......6.60000 3s =— 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trus¢es.) 
Su . y mirne MAPEL CUMBERLAND, 
Hay, Good ; 76s to Me... S4s. 
Inferior .. 65 — 75 70 
New .. 0 — 0 0 
Clover .... seoves 85 — 105 100 
Wheat Straw e 25 — 7 2 


GROCERIES. 


Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 1s. tld. to 2s. 3d 
Congou, fine eseceen B 6-20 
Pekoe, flowery .......+. 3s 0o—4 0 


In bond Duty ls. 5d. per th 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 74s. Od. to 90s. Od 
Good Ordinary . 47s. 6d. to S00. Od.| 
Cocoa, Trinidad (ir ond) 58s. Od. to TOs. Od. 
Rice, Ame. dr. Caro'ina.. 17 4 to we Od 
Sugar, Muscovy 
West India Mx 








pty | 
POTATOES. | 
Kent and Essex Regents..ton. 859. to 90+. | 

Shaws........ 70 — 75 
York Regents cteeessceeeees OO —100 
Beoteh 4, ceccces sesvererce 8S —— 98 

















MISCELLANEOUS, 
Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 4d.to 5s, 3d. 
Brandy, Hest brands..... 7 & — 8 
Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. © 6 
Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 45 
Guano, Peruvian. per ton 240 
Tallow = = Cc. or ews. be 


- 
weecoocve 
ew 
- 


Geeateeeteenys 
4 
Secccenceoces 


Rape ou. 


etd 


Linseed Oil.... 
Cocoa-nut Oil, 
Palm Oil 
Linseed oii cake, gone 4 200 1 
Cuals, Hett | 
TOO . cn cceceeseces O 





eco== 





Secocuecotcacc 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[November 6, 1858, 





OYAL PRIN CESS’S THEATRE. 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN 
AS MANAGER. 
Monvay, Wepwnespay, and Farpay, MACBETH. Tvespay, 
Tuvurspay, and Sarurpay, KING JOHN. Preceded every 
evening by the Farce of AWAY WITH MELANCHOLY. 


YCEUM THEATRE.—M. JULLIEN’S 
CONCERTS.—EVERY EVENING, at Eight o’Clock. 
Engagement of the celebrated Violinist, M. WIENIAWSKI. 
“The Fern Leaves" Valse. M. Jullien’s ‘‘Hymn of Uni- 
versal Harmon: " The New Quadrille, “ The Campbells 
are Coming “Dog Tray Polka.” And a new Selection 
from Weber's Grand Opera DER FREISCHUTZ, arranged 
expressly for these Concerts by M. Jullien 


ONDON CRYSTAL PALACE. 
REGENT CIRCUS XFORD STREET, AND 
GREAT PORTLAND STRI This magnificent Build- 
ing WILL BE OPENED tothe public on Wepnespay, De 
CEMBER Ist, 1858, for the sale of all kinds of useful and fancy 
Articles. It will contain the largest number of first-class 
Exhibitors of any building in Europe. The Photographic 
Establishment is the finest in London. The Aviary, Con- 
servatory, General Refreshment Room, and Ladies’ Private 
Refreshment Room, with Retiring Room at hed, will be 
replete in their several departments. Applications for the 
remaining space are requested to be made forthwith. 






















Mere. AL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
THE WHOLE a aaa — AMONGST 





COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
SURANCE SOCIETY. Insrrrurep 1831. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


AS- 





THE NEXT INVESTIGATION into the AFFAIRS of 
the SOCIETY, in order to the Declaration of a Bonus, will 
be made at ist Mancu, 1859, when all Policies then of FIVE 
Years’ endurance will receive Additions 

These Additions may, in the option of the Assured, be ap 
plied thus :— 

1. They may be added to the sum payable at death ; 

2. They may be commuted into a present payment ; or 

3. They may be applied in reduction of the future Pre- 








iums. 
The following was the position of the Society at Ist March 
1858— 
Amount of Existing 
Annual Revenue. 
Accumulated Fund. . 
Copies of the last Reps 
or from any of the Society's Ag 
HEAD OFFICE—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
OFFICE IN LONDON—26, Poultry. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 






Assurances 





ees rr 4 
the He. ad Office, 


I ARVEY’S| ‘FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 

OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 








name of WitiiaM Lazensy, as well as the front label signed | 


“* Elizabeth Lazenby,’ and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—* This notice will be affixed to Lazenby's Har- 
vey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi- 
tionto the well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by 2 perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
July, 1858.’ , Edwards Street, Portman Square, London 








PARIS EXHIBITION. 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
co."8 NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair- Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Krush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually —the hairs never come loose. M.. B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe's celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 





DINNEFORD'S 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
= As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
licate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre - 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an ae Aperient Draught, which is highly 
Prepared by Dinweronp and 
Co. ae Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im.- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
end cold sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


‘A. NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 





Mr. y ate SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICI AL TEETH, fixed without springs, 


wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52. Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


| taste and fit well. 





— 

. ° 

PPS’S COCOA.—Eprs, Homeopathic 

Chemist, London.—This excellent preparation origi- 

nally produced for the use specially of homeopathic patients, 

having been adopted by the general public, can now be 

had of the principal grocers. Each packet is labelled 
James Errs, masasn.nseaned chemist, London. 


)SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 


4 —Thisis the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Brievensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refre yobs lities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 3 fie 
i ch’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1578 
New Bond Stre ~ "fin ing Redmayne's. 











A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, &e 


J. and D. NICOLL recommend for 
e an outside Coat THE HAVELOCK and PATENT 
CAPE PALETOT; and for ordinary use the Cape Suit, 








such being well adapted for young gentlemen, on account 
of exhibiting considerable economy with general excellence 
Gentlemenat Eton, Harrow, Winchester, the Military and 
Naval Schools, waited on by appointment. A great variety 
of materials adapted for the Kilted or Highland Costume, as 
worn by the Royal Princes, may be seen at WARWICK 
HOUSE, M2 and lid, Regent Street. 


ICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED PALE- 
-s TOT has all those advantages which secured such ge- 
neral popularity to Messrs. Nicoll’s original Paletot, that is 
to say, as it avoids giving tothe wearer an outré appearance, 
professional men and all others can use it during 
morning and afternoon, in or out of doors. Secondly, there 
is an absence of unnecessary seams, thus securing 
a more graceful outline, and great saving in wear; the 
latter advantage is considerably enhanced by the ap 
plication of a peculiar and neatly stite hed binding, the mode 
‘ting which is patented. In London, the NEW RE- 
i ZRED PALETOT can alone be had of H. J. &D.NI 
( ‘OL L, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street; and 33, Cornhill. ornhill. 


NICOLL’S PATENT CAPE PALETOT 
the Cape descends 


offers the following desideratum 
from the front part of the shouldersand forms a species of 
sleeve for each arm, both are at perfect freedom, having to 
pass through enlarged apertures in the side or body of the 
Paletot ; these apertures, however, are duly covered by the 
Cape, which does not appear at the back part of the Paletot, 
but only in the front, and thus serves to form hanging 
sleeves, at the same time concealing the hands when placed 
in the pockets. The garment is altogether most convenient 
and graceful in appearance, and can in London alone be had 
of H. J. and D. Nicort, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent 
Street ; and 22, Cornhill 


FOR LADIES 
oy ' aXe . , 
NiceoLL’s PATENT HIGHLAND 
y LOAK is a combination of utility, elegance, and com 
fort. No Lady having seen or used such in TRAVELLING, 
for MORNING WEAR, or for covering full dress, would wil 
lingly be without one It somewhat resembles the old 
Spanish Roquelaire, and has an clastic Capucine Hood. It 
is not cumbersome or heavy, and measures from 12 to 16 
yards round the outer edge, falling in graceful folds from 
the shoulders ; but by a mechanical contrivance (such being 
a part of the patent) the wearer can instantly form semi- 
sleeves, and thus leave the arms at liberty : at the same time, 
the Cloak can be made as quickly to resume its original 
shape. The materials chietly uscd for travelling are the soft 
neutral coloured shower-proof Woollen Cloths manufactured 
by this firm, but for the promenade other materials are pro- 
vided. The price will be two guineas anda half for each 
Cloak ; but with the — canique and a lined Hood a few 
shillings more are chi ~d. This department is attended to 
by Cutters, who pre an Mantles of all kinds, with Velvet, 
Fur, or Cloth Jackets, either for in or out door use. These 
at all times—like this firm's Riding Habit—are in good 
Female attendants may also be seen for 
Pantalons des Dames « Cheval, partially composed of Cha- 
mois. As no measure is required the Patent Highland 
Cloak can be sent at once = any part of the country, and is 
thus well adapted for a gif 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 
gent Street, London. 


yh . » : 
YAUTION. In consequence of many im- 
dent attempts to deceive the public, it is necessary 
to state that all Messrs. Nicoll’s manufactures may be dis- 
tinguished by a trade mark, consisting ofa silk label at 
tached to each specimen ; to copy this is fraud, and may 
be thus detected:—if the garmentis dark- coloured, the 
label has a black ground, with the firm's name and ad- 
dress woven by the Jacquard loom in gold-coloured silk ; 
if the garment is light-coloured, the label has a pale drab 
ground, and red letters. Each garment is marked in plain 
figures, at a fixed moderate price, and is of the best ma- 
terials. 

































w arwick House, 142 and 144, Re- 





H. J. and D. Nicoll have recognized agents in various 

of the United Kingdom and Colonies, and any infor 

formation forwarded through them will be thankfully ac- 

knowledged or paid for, so that the same may lead to the 

prosecution of any person copying their trade mark, or 

making an“ unfair use of their name: that isto say in such 
a manner as may be calculated * Sea ad. 

(Signed J. and D. NICOLL. 
Regent street and Cornhill, London. 


WHITE and SOUND TEETH are 

indispensable to personal attraction and to health 
and longevity by the proper mastication of food. ROW- 
LAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, compounded of ori- 
ental ingredients, is of inestimable value in improving and 
beautifying the teeth, strengthening the gums, and in 
rendering the breath sweet and pure. It eradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and po- 
lishes and preserves the ename!, to which it imparts a pearl- 
like whiteness. As the most efficient and fragrant aromatic 
purifier of the breath, teeth, and gums, ever known, it has 
obtained the patronage of the sovereigns and the nobility 











r Dh r . > 
ENDERS, STOVES, AND FIRE- 
IRONS.—RBuyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW- 
ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Rdnges, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery as 
cannot be approvched elsewhere, either for varicty, novelty 
beauty of n, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two sets of bars, 4/. 14s, 
to 137. 13s. ; ditto, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of 
bars, 5/. 5s. to 33/. 10s. ; bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to Bl. 12s.; steel Fenders, 27. 15s. to 11. ; ditto, with rich 
ornaments, “on 2/. 15s. to 18/.; fire-irons, from 

ls. 3 the set to 4/. 4 
The BURTON and ‘all other PATENT STOVES with radi- 

ating hearth plates. 


v >» 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, ard free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
of his iltimi Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Pilate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish. covers, 
and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaselicrs, Tea Urns and 
, Tea-trays, Clocks, —— Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 


Ware, Turnery, 1 Iron ding, 

with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 
2,and 3, Newman Street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's "Place, 
London.—Established 1620. 








throughout Europe; while the general demand for it at 
once announces the favour inwhich it is universally held.— 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Cavtion.—The words “ Rowlands’ Odonto” are on the 
Label, and “ A. Rowranp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden,” 
on the Government stamp affixed on each box. Sold by 
them—and we Chemists and Perfumers. 

7 Jss 
\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being wornroundthe 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and ma; 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer 
MR. WHITE, 238, PICCADILLY. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWEL1 UNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, are draws 
= like an Scoemary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 


ostage 6d 
jouN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 








RUPTURES. S.—BY “ROY Al. LETTERS PATENT. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS, 





BOOKS FOR NOVEMBER, 
I. 


THREE VISITS OF A MISSIONARY 


TO MADAGASCAR, during 1853-56. With Notices 





of the People, Natural History, &e. By Rev. Wy 
Exis, Author of “ Polynesian Researches.” Tustra- 
tions. 8vo, (15th. 


Il, 


THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF THE 


ALPS. A Tour —— all the Romantic and less free 
quented “ Vals” orthern Piedmont. By Rey. 8, 
W. Kixe, Illus malar Crown 8vo. (18th.) 

il. 

ON NAVAL WARFARE WITH 
STEAM. By General Sie Howarp Dove as, Bart, 
Wood-cuts, 8vo. 

IV. 
LIFE OF JAMES WATT, (the In- 


ventor of the Modern Steam Engine.) 
tions from his Private Correspondence. 
Mvuirgeap, Portrait and Wood-cuts, 


With Selec- 
By James P, 
8vo. (18th,) 


Vv. 
THE MARQUIS 
CORRESPONDENCE 
India, America, Ireland, 


by Cuarzes Ross, Esq. 
Svo. 


CORNWALLIS'S 
AND PAPERS, relating te 
Peace of Aimens, &c. Edited 

Portrait and Maps, 3 vols, 






VI. 


THE FOREST OF DEAN: An His- 
torical and Descriptive Account. By Rev. H. G. Ni- 
CHOLLS. Illustrations. Post 8vo, (l5th.) 

vil. 


ON COLOUR; and on the Necessity 
for a General Diffusion of Taste among all Classes, 
By Sir J. G. Witxissox. With Coloured Illustra- 
tions and Wood-cuts, 8vo. (18th.) 


Vill. 


TRANSLATION OF 


and Wood-cuts. Vols. 3. 


RAWLINSON’S 
HERODOTUS. Maps 


(To be Completed in 4 Vols.) 8vo. 
1X. 
A HISTORY OF THE AFGHANS, 
By J. P. Ferrier, late Adjutant-General in the Per- 


sian Army, and Author of ** Caravan Journeys in Per- 
sia.” Svo, (10th. 
xX. 


LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES 
OF ENGLAND. From the Norman Conquest to the 
Death of Lord Tenterden. By Lorp Camrsett, 24 
Edition, 3 Vols. 8vo. (10th.) 

xI. 


SHALL AND iWILL; 


ters on Future Auxiliary Verbs. 
Heap. 2d Edition, Feap. 8vo. 


or Two Chap- 
By Sir Epuvunp 
(loth.) 


XII, 


THE STUDENT'S HUME. A History 
of England. By Davip Hume, abridged, incorporating 
the researches of recent historians, and continued to 
the present time. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 


XIII. 


A SECOND SERIES OF PLAIN 
SERMONS, Preached to a Country Congregation. 


By the late J. J. Biunr, B.D. Post 8vo. (10th.) 
XIV. 
SILURIA: the History of the Oldest 


known Rocks containing Organic Remains. 
R. Murcutson. 3d Edition. Maps and Plates. 


By Sir 
8vo. 


Xv. 


LORD DUFFERIN’S YACHT VOY- 
AGE TO ICELAND, JAN MAYEN AND SPITZ- 
BERGEN. 4th and Cheaper Edition. Wood-cuts. 
Post 8vo. (15th.) 

XVI. 

HISTORY OF THE C HRISTIAN 
CHURCH, from the Apostolic Age to a.p. 590. 
Rey. J. C. Roperrson. 2d Edition. 8vo. A Sy 


XVII. 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER; a View 
of the Productive Forces of Modern Society. B 
Cuartes Ksicut. 2d Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 64. 
(15th.) 
XVIII. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY; or Hints 


on Emergencies. By Joun F. Sovrn, Surge ‘on to St. 


Thomas's Hospital. th Thousand, Wood-cuts. 
Fcap. 8vo. 
XIX. 
ONCE UPON A TIME. By Cranrves 
Kyicut. 2d Edition. Feap.8vo. 7s.6d. (15th.) 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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URPENCE DISCOUNT IN THE 
SHILLING OFF MUSIC. Post free to any part 

of the United Kingdom. 8. and T. Grizert, 4, Copt- 

hall Buildings, back of the Bank of England. Lon- 
don, E.C. Copy the address. 


RATIS AND POST FREE TO ALL 
PARTS of the UNITED KINGDOM, A NEW 
CATALOGUE containing 6000 volumes of new and 
opular books, with the published price affixed to 
rah: from which a discount of 2d. in the 1s. is allow- 
ed 8. and. T. Gitnert, 4, Copthall Buildings, back 
of the Bank of England. London, E.C. Copy the 
address. N.B. All warranted perfect in evey respect, 
and precisely the same as if the full price were paid. 
a 


ws CONTINUE TO PAY FULL 





PRICE. TWOPENCE DISCOUNT in the 
SHILLING off all Books, Magazines, Maps, Prints, 
&e. The rate of postage is 2d. for each {lb. Buyers 
will find it a saving in the cost, even after paying the 
postage or carriage. A 5/. order sent carriage free to 
all parts of the United Kingdom. ‘Town orders 5s. and 
upwards, sent free. S. and T. Gitnert, 4, Copthall 
Buildings, back of the Bank of England, Lendon, 
E.C. Copy the address. 


FRENCH DICTIONARIES, Xe. 


Post 8vo. 974 pages, 10s. 6d. strongly bound, 


TANDARD PRONOUNCING _ DIC- 
TIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH 


LANGUAGES. In Two Parts; with the Pronun- 
ciation in both according to the best Authorities, 
Part I. “French and English”; comprehending 
Words in common Use, including those of Modern 
Introduction; Terms connected with Science and the 
Fine Arts; Historical, Geographical, and Biographical 
Names. Part II. * English and French :” being an 
ample Dictionary of English Words. By Gavnrrer 
SvreNne, formerly Professor in the Scottish Naval and 
Military Academy, Xe. 12th Edition, 

SURENNE’S Smaller FRENCH and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, without the Pronunciation. 5s. 
bound. : 

SURENNF’S MOLIERE’S LE MISANTHROPE 
and LE MARIAGE FORCE, 1 vol. 1s, stiff wrapper 
or ls. 6d. bound. 

SURENNE’S MOLIERE’S L’AVARE. 1s." 

SURENNE’S MOLIERE’S LE BOURGEOIS 
GENTILHOMME. ls. 

Edinburgh : O.iver and Boyp. 
London : Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Hees? AND BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY, 





Now ready, Illustrated by Lexcu, 


SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HU- 


MAN NATURE, forming the First Volume of 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD LI- 





BRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR | 


MODERN WORKS, each comprised in a Single 
Volume elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, 
price 5s, A Volume to appear every Two Months. 





Also, just published, 


A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE 
TWO SICILIES. By Jvuusa Kavanacu. 2 vols. 
with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. A Scot- 
ea” Sole 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS. By the 
Author of ** Margaret, or Prejudice at Home.” 3 vols. 
“*Fellow Travellers’ is a work of mark. The writer 

possesses the capacity of both interesting and moving 

the reader.” — Literary Gazette. 
Hvasr and Buackerrt, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 











TRIP TO SEBASTOPOL AFTER 
the WAR; by way of Brussels, Vienna, the 
Danube, and Odessa; returning via Constantinople 
and Athens. This Work, in addition to many inte- 
resting particulars respecting Sebastopol, Balaklava, 
&c. their Present Appearance, Ruins, New Buildings, 
&c. also contains some Account of Russia and the 
Russians, the Resources of the Country, the Manners, 
Customs, Religion, and Government of the People, 
+; the Names of all the officers, copied from the 
Tombstones in Cathcart’s Cemetery ; with Iustra- 
tive Anecdotes, Incidents of the War, &c. By J. 
Gapssy, Biblical and Oriental Lecturer, and Author of 
“My Wanderings,” &c. &c. 


By the Author of “* Margaret Mait- | 





aveeaad 


“Plain common sense.”— ; the author's other work, ‘My 
pectator Wanderings in the East,’ 
A very readable little | which has achieved much 
book, giving picturesque | public commendation.” — 
sketches of the late scene of | John Bull. 


, together with man 
particulars of interest ~ 
lating to the war, and much 
agreeable information picked 
uponthe road Mr. Gadsby 
is an observant tourist, and 
is able to describe what he 
sees in an effective style."— 
News of the World. s 
‘ Mr. Gadsby is an earnest, 
intelligent traveller. No- 
thing which can interest the 


ing his ‘ Wanderings in the 
East,’ with great delight ; 
andit is with no less delight 
at we have scanned the 
pages in his ‘ Trip to Sebasto- 
pol.’ The volume is replete 
with absorbing interest.""— 
City ren. 
. @ have no doubt that 
it will become highly popular, 
rival in circulation the 
avourable reception given to 
Price |s, 
a calf 


ree, 
London: 


|may peruse 





“An intelligent and in- 
teresting narrative.''—Daiy 
Telegraph, 

“Open the volume where 
you may, you are sure of some 
lively description or amusing 
anecdote."'— Statesman. 

“ Those of our readers who 

are acquainted with Mr 
* Wanderings in 
the East,’ need no recom- 
mendation of his ‘Trip to 
Sebastopol.’ The jvolume 
will amply repay all who 
it.” — Wolver- 
hampton Herald. 
“We would not give this 
‘ Trip to Sebastopol ' for any- 
thing, we might almost say 
for all, of the sort that has 
yet seen the light.""— British 
Standard. 


“ His style is perfectly ori- 
ginal, and will not, we think, 
find a rival.—Ii- 


speedily 
lustrated News of the World. 


sewed; 2s. cloth lettered, neat; 2s. 6d. 
lettered. Nearly 200 pages. Sent post 


Gansny, George Yard, Bouverie Street. 





This day, 12mo. 

OETICAL WORKS 

RICHARD FURNESS. 
Life. By G. C. Hottann, M.D. 

London: Parrriper and Co. Paternoster Row. 


gilt, 5s. 
OF THE LATE 
With Sketch of His 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
HE THREE ARCHBISHOPS, 


Lanfranc—Anselm—A’Beckett. By Wasurneron 
and Mark WILKs. 
London : A, W. Bennert, 5, Bishopsgate Without, 
E.( 


MISS KENNEDY'S NEW NOVEL, 
Crown 8vo. handsome cloth, 3s. 6d, 
HREDS and PATCHES; or Pathos 
and Bathos. A Tale of Fashionable Life, By 
Janu Kennepy. 
London: W. Kent and Co.; and sold by all Book- 
sellers. 
Just published, Vol. L. in 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 
YRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY; or the Laws of the 
Creation and the Diffusion of Wealth investigated and 
explained. Preceded by an Examination of the Ex- 
tant and Prevailing Principles and System of Political 
Economy. By WriuiamM ATKINSON, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co, 
PUBLICATIONS BY BOARD OF TRADE, 
| AILWAYS. Report to the Lord’s 
Committee of Privy Council for Trade on Rail- 
ways for 1857: 180 pp. teap. folio, with large Map of 
Railways of Europe. Price 3s. 
STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
bles relating to Foreign Countries. 
feap. folio. Price 2s, 6d. 


Part V. 220 pp. 


Now ready, thick post 8vo. with fine portrait en- 
graved on steel, and Wood-cuts, extra cloth, price 
10s. 6d. 

UTOBIOGRAPHY of JOHN BROWN, 
OF CAMBRIDGE, Sixty Years’ Gleanings 
from Life’s Harvest. A Genuine Autobiography. 

By Jounx Brown, Proprietor of the University Billiard 

Rooms, Cambridge. 

Wriuis and Sorurran, 136, Strand, London ; 
J. Patmer, Cambridge. 


LAW of INDIA. Lately published, price lis, royal 


8vo. cloth, 
1 ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE 
in BRITISH INDIA ; its Past History and Pre- 
sent State ; comprising an Account of the Laws pecu- 
liar to India. By Wiii1am H. Morey, Esq. Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 

Wit.iams and Noroarr, 14, Henrietta Street, Co- 
vent Garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh; and Srevens and Norroyx, Bell Yard 
Lincoln's lan. 

DR. YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS, &c. 
Royal 18mo. cloth, price 5s. with a Portrait of the Au- 
ty and four highly-finished Engravings on Steel, 

TIGHT THOUGHTS ON LIFE, 

DEATH, AND IMMORTALITY; and a Para- 
phrase on part of the Book of Job. By the Rev. Ep- 
warp Younes, LL.D. sometime Rector of Welwyn, 
Herts. Revised and Corrected with the Earl 
Editions. With a Life by Dr. Doran; and 
James Nichols. 

London : Wi1u1am Troe and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside, E.C, 





Second Edition, 
UTH AND HER FRIENDS, 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 
“ Not we, but God is educating us.” 
Kivosiey’s Two Years Ago. 
With a Frontispiece, feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
* It is a book which girls will read with avidity, and 
can hardly fail to profit by.”"—Literary Churchman, 
' “ Seldom, if ever, have more intellectual power and 
healthful sentiment gone to the production of a story 
for girls ; and we wish all the girls in the land had the 
opportunity of reading it.'"—Nonconformist. 
MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London. 


PUBLICATION BY REGISTRAR GENERAL. 
IRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRI- 
AGES. Nineteenth Annual Report of Registrar- 
General on Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England. 
270 pp. royal 8vo. Price ls. 6d. 

The above may be purchased like other Parliament- 
ary publications, through any Bookseller, by means 
of his London Agent, or directly from Mr. Hansard, 
Printer to the House of Commons, 32, Abingdon 
Street, Westminster, and 6, Great Turnstile, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields; and from Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, the Queen's Printers, New Street Square, 
Fleet Street. 

ARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 
The Public are respectfully informed that all 
descriptions of Parliamentary Papers may be had at 
very low Prices of— 
Mr. Hansarp, Parker Street, Drury 

Lane, W.C. 

Messrs. Evre and Sporriswoopr, New 

Street Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Messrs. LonomMan, Paternoster Row, 

E.C. 

Mesers. Buack, Edinburgh ; and 
Messrs. Tuom, Dublin. 
And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the 
Country. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS 
Second Edition, just ——. price 2s. 6d. ; by post 
9s 


HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE. 

With Remarks on the Prevention of . 

By Wriuam Harvey, F.R.C.S. Su m to the 

Royal Dispen for Diseases of the Ear, Soho Square. 

Also, just published, —- price ls. by post 
4 


. 2d, 
On RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and NEURALGIC 
HEADACHE, in connection with Deafness and 
Noises ém the Ear 


London. 





London: Hexry Rensuaw, 356, Strand, 


Statistical Ta- | 


| 


UARTERLY REVIEW, No, CCVIII, 

is Published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 

. The Arundel Society—Fresco Painting. 

Horace and his Translators. 

. Cardinal Wiseman’s Four Pope, 

. James Watt. 

The Roman at his Farm. 

Sir Chas. Napier’s Career in India. 

. Past and Present Administrations. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


m1 ne CO tS 


Now ready, price ls. Part 25, 
4 ter NATIONAL MAGAZINE is beau- 
tifully Illustrated throughout and is the best fa- 
mily Magazine extant. The November Number con- 
tains the First Part of a new continuous story of great 
interest by Ronertr B. Broven, entitled “ Which is 
Which, or Miles Cassidy’s Contract”; also, Bob 
Black's Illusion ; Our Chemical Friends: Progress of 
Science; Sketches and Studies in Russia, by H.8. 
Edwards; The Apparitor of the Secret Tribunal, 
by Walter Thornbury; The Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, by H. Noel Humphreys; Thomas Carlyle on 
Frederick the Great; &c. The whole profusely illus- 
trated by the best Artists. 
London: W. Kent and Co, 51 and 52, Paternoster 
Row; and 86, Fleet Street. 
TOTICE.—CONTANSEAU’S PRACTI- 
A CAL FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY, compiled from the most recent and best Autho- 
rities for the use of English persons studying French; 
and in use in the East India Military College, Addis- 
combe, the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, King’s College, 
London, Cheltenham School, and in Marlborough Col- 
lege. The Third Edition, with Corrections, may now 
be had, price 10s, 6d. 
London ; Lonoman and Co, 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
| EBAHN’S COURSE OF GERMAN 

4 EXERCISES. With Complete Vocabularies, 
German-English, and English-German. 

** Unquestionably the best course for initiatory Ger- 
man study we have met with.” —John Bull. 

“It is at once a simple and elaborate affair, well 
qualified to carry a learner through a course of German 
composition.— Spectator. 

London: Smrxryx, MAarsnar., and Co, 
This day, Three Volumes, 8vo. 


ay," S6s. se 
HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE 





if OF GREECE, from the Manuscripts of the late 


Quarto | 
otes by | 


Professor K.O. Mutter. The first half of the Trans- 
lation by the Right Hon. Sir G. Cornnewaus., Lew, 
Bart. M.P. The remainder of the Translation, and 
the Completion of the Work according to the Author's 
plan, by Joun Wiiitam Donatpvsox, D.D., Classical 
2xaminer in the University of London, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The NEW portion of the Work is sold separately. 
2 vols. 20s. 

This work, originally undertaken at the request of 
the Society for the Diffusion of l seful Knowledge, was 
written with a view to its appearance in an English 
form only, and left incomplete by the death of ite 
author, in 1840. The Society had arranged that Dr. 
Donaldson, who had translated the latter half of the 
work, should complete it according to the Plan pro- 
a by Professor Muller ; and the present publi 
rave resumed the undertaking in the hope of placing 
within the reach of classical students a complete but 


| convenient Manual of Greek Literary History. The 


book comprises Chronological Tables, Indices, some 
Supplementary Notes, and a Memoir and Portrait of 


| the Author. 





London: Jonny W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


--WORKS BY 
RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 
Dean of Westminster. 


TOTES ON THE PARABLES, 

4 Seventh Edition. 12s. 

NOTES ON THE MIRACLES. Sixth 
Edition. 12s. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, in Connexion with 
some Recent Proposals for its Revision. . 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Fourth Edition. 5s. 

FIVE SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 2s. 6d. 

HULSEAN LECIURES. Two Series. 


Cheaper Edition, 5s. 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S EXPOSITION OF 
With an 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
Essay on 8t. A tine as an Interpreter of Scrip- 
ture. 7s. The Essay separately, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. 4th 
Edition. 4s. 
OUR 


ON SOME DEFICIENCIES IN 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 25s. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS, Eighth 

Edition. 3s. 6d. 


PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. 
Fourth Edition. 3s. 
JUSTIN MARTYR, and other Poems. 


Fourth Edition. 6s. 
POEMS FROM EASTERN SOURCES. 
Second Edition. 


— and other Poems. 
ELEGIAC POEMS, 2nd Edition, 2s, 6d. 


CALDERON’S LIFE’S A DREAM: The 
Great Theatre of the World: with an Essay en his 
Life and Genius, 4s. 6d. 


London : Jona W. Panxer and Sox, West Strand. 
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~ POPULAR BOOKS. 





I 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. New 


Edition, 


Price 5s. Seventeenth Thousand. 
Il, 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS: being 


Choice Selections from ‘ Bentley's 
Edited by Dr. Doran, Small 8vo, 5s. 


Miscellanv.”” 





Ill, 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES OF NA-| 
heer ga Third Edition. Small &vo. 


fis, 


IV. 


SERMONS IN STONES; or Scripture 


Fifth Edition, 


confirmed by Geology. Small Sve‘ 


4s. with Illustrations, 


Vv 


PROFESSOR CREASY'S “ FIFTEEN 
wee ee” 


VI. 


MARSDEN’S (Rev. J. B.) DICTION- | 
ARY of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and SECTS, 
Being a Complete History of the Various Denomina- 
tions of Christians, alphabetically arranged. Sve. 4s. 


Vil. 


PROFESSOR CREASY’S RISE AND. 
PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, | 
New Edition, with considerable Additions. Yost &vo. | 


ix. 6d 


Vill. 


SIMON’S NATURAL RELIGION. 


Translated by J. W. Coir. Post vo. 6s. 
IX, 


NOTES ON 


Small 8vo. with Illustrations. 


N OSES.| 
| 


9 


x 


CURIOSITIES OF FOOD. 


Small Sve, ast 


By | 

Perer Luxp Simmonps. 1 
XI. | 
MITFORD'S RECOLLEC- | 


New Edition in 


Just 


MISS 


TIONS of a LITERARY LIFE. 
1 Vol. with Illustrations. 6s. 


ead, 


| 
xIl. 


MRS. WEBB’S MARTYRS OF CAR. | 


THAGE, Small 8vo. with two Illustrations. Se. 


XII, 


MRS. WEBB’S IDALINE; a Tale of 


the Egyptian Bondage, Small$vo, With Illustra- 
tions. ds. 


XIV. 
MISS KAVANAGH’S MADELINE ; 


a Tale of Auvergne. Small 8vo. 3s. 6¢. 
XV. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRIT- 


INGS OF DR. WHATELY, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin. Small 8vo. 5s, 


XVI. 


ANDERSEN'S TO BE OR NOT TO 
BE. Post 8vo. 5s. 
XVII. 
DR. DORAN’S TABLE TRAITS AND | 


SOMETHING ON THEM. Small 8vo. ad 
| 





Edition. 7s. 6d. 
XVIII. 


DR. DORAN’S HABITS AND MEN. 


Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 


XIX. 


DEBIT AND CREDIT. From the 


nr of Freytag. By Mrs. MALCOLM. 


Smali &ve. 


XX. 
PROFESSOR GUYOT'S LECTURES 


ON PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, OR EARTH 
AND MAN. Suwuiall 8vo. 2s. 62. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





| SCHIMMELPENNINCK, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 
NOVEMBER. 


Works nearly ready. 
a 
LETTERS written during the SIEGE 
of DELHI. By H. H. Grearnerap, late Commis- 
sioner and Political Agent of Delhi. Edited by his 


Widow. Post 8vo. 
[On Thursday next, 


9 
From NEW YORK to DELHI, by | 
way of RIO DE JANEIRO, AUSTRALIA, and | 


CHINA. By Rosery B. Minrvex, jun. Post 8vo. 
On Thursday next. 


3. 

HISTORY of the KNIGHTS of 
MALTA, or the HOSPITALLERS of St. JOHN of | 
JERUSALEM, By Major Wurrwortn Porter, 
Royal Engineers, 2 vols. Svo. [Nearly Ready. 

4. 
DIARY of a JOURNEY from the 


MISSISSIPPI to the COASTS of the PACIFIC. By B. 





Moninaczex. With Introduction by Baron Hum- 
Botpr. Trauslated by Mrs. Stxxerr. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with [lustrations in Colours On the th inst. 


2 


MEMOIR ,OF THOMAS UWINS, 
R.A. By Mrs. Uwixs. With his letters from Italy, 
and his Correspondence with Artists and other emi- | 
nent persons. 2 vols. post 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 


6. 
The AFTERNOON of UNMARRIED 
LIFE. By the Author of “* Morning Clouds.” Post 
8vo. On Thursday nest, 


de 

A MEMOTR of Capt. W. THORN- | 
TON BATE, R.N. By the Rev. Jouww Battie, Gony. 
and Caius Coll. Camb. Author of ** Memoirs of Hewit- 

son,’ ** Memoir of Adelaide Newton, &e.” Fep, 8yo. 

8. } 

The ADMINISTRATION and OR- | 

GANIZATION of the BRITISH ARMY, with 

ference to FINANCE and SUPPLY. By Epwanp B. 

Dr Foxsiaxaur, Assisiant-Commiss 1 





9. 
Second Edition of LIFE of Mrs. 


Author of “ Select Me- 
moirs of Port-Royal.” Edited by her Relation, Miss C. 
Cc. Hayxix. I vol. post 8vo. with Portrait 

Ver! week, 


10. 
SELECT MEMOIRS OF PORT- 


ROYAL. By Mrs. Mary ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK, 
Fifth Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. [Nest week 


ll. 
THIRD EDITION OF THOMAS | 


RAIKES’S JOURNAL, from 1831 to 1847, Complete 
in 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 3 Portraits, price 12s, cloth. 
[On Thursday next. | 


12. 


An ESSAY on CLASSIFICATION. 
By Lovis Acassts. Second Edition, thoroughly re- 
vised and enlarged by the Author, 8vo. 

[Nearly Ready. 


13. 
Le CONTEUR;; or the Story-teller : 


a New French Reading-Book (Tales, Plays, and Cor- 
respondence), selected from Works of Contemporary 
Authors. By H. Tarver, Professor of French, Eton 
College. 12mo. [On Thursday nezt, 


The following are just published. 
XIV. 
The HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


Eyre Evans Crowe. 
8vo. price l4s, 


By 
In Five Volumes.) Vol. I. 
XV. 

The MASTER-BUILDER’S PLAN; 
or the Principles of Organic Architecture as indicated 


in the Typical Forms of Animals. By Groncr Oott- 
viz, M.D. With 72 Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo. price 
6s. 6d. 


XVI. 


Professors MONIER WILLIAMS 
and COTTON MATHER'S new and easy HINDUS- 
TANI GRAMMAR, VOCABULARY, and DIA- 
LOGUES, in English Type. 12mo., price 2s. 6d. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO. 
i 





| Prorortan, Descriptive, AND HisTorIcaL, 


| Author of ** The Modern Egyptians.” 


oe 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS 


FOR THE 


PRESENT SEASON, 


Early in December. 
THE PILGRIMAGE 


CHILDE HAROLD. By LORD BYRON, 4 
New and beautifully printed Edition. ys. 
trated for the first time, by Wood Engravings of 
the most remarkable Scenes, Edifices, Statues 
&ec, described in the Poem from original Draw. 
ings by Percival SKELTON and others. Crown 
tio, 


OF 


Il, 


ILLUSTRATED HIs- 
ARCHITECTURE IN ALL COUN. 
TRIES. By JAMES FERGUSSON. 4 New 
Edition. With nearly 900 Illustrations. 8yo, 

The present edition of this work (of which 3000 
Copies have been sold) will be issued in one com- 
pact volume, strongly bound, for the convenience 
of reference. 


THE 


TORY OF 


Ill. 


LOCKHART’S SPANISH 
BALLADS. With Coloured Borders, Ilumi- 
nated Titles, Initial Letters, and numerous Wood- 
euts. Ato. Price One Guinea. 


The established popularity of this beautiful 
work has induced the publisher to put forth a 
New Edition at a price which may place it 
within the means of a large number of ad- 
mirers. 

** Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads; a volume that has 
long ranked with the most beautiful of all gift-books— 
one of the first indeed in the class of illustrated books, 
»erceptions of the beautiful have become dull 
ich a book is in no danger of losing its 
Eraminer. 


gst us, 





larity 


Iv. 
WORDSWORTIH’s GREECE: 
A 
New Edition, carefully revised. With numerous 
Engravings, Illustrative of the Scenery, Archi- 
tecture, Costume, and Fine Arts of the Country. 


| Royal Syo. 


vy 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’. 
Translated from the Arabic. By E. W. LANE, 
A New 
Library Edition, with all the Translator’s origi- 
nal notes restored. Edited by E. STANLEY 


POOLE. With 600 Illustrations by William 
Harvey. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 
VI. 


THE FABLES OF SOP. 
A New VERSION, CHIEFLY FROM THE ORIGINAL 
Sources. By Rev. THOMAS JAMES, M.A. 
Honorary Canon of Peterborough. 38th Thou- 
sand, with] many additional Wood-cuts, by Ten- 
nieland Wolf. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


*< The present edition is remarkable for the clearness 
and conciseness with which each tale is narrated. Mr. 
Tenniel’s clever and exceedingly graceful designs are 
alone worth more than the whole price set upon the 
book.”’"—Eraminer. 

“Mr. James has made a judicious selection of the 
Fables, and his translation is at once close and free ; 
the wood engravings are among the triumphs of art. 
—Spertator, 





Vil. 


CHILDREN’S COPY 
OF PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Illustrations, 
by OTTO SPECKTER. 16mo. 1s. 6d. 

« Twelve designs full of excellent humour.” —Er- 


aminer. i 
“ Complete pictures, and tell the story with dra- 
matic force.” — Spectator. 


THE 





reet. 


————— 
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